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MAINE AND VERMONT. 
Maine is a great potato State, and Vermont 


{From the American Agriculturist.] 


short loose gown, thick, quilted petticoats, 
YANKEE FARMING==No. III. 


| with large pockets dangling at each side, yarn 





a great hay State. We suppose the circum- 
stances of their location have produced this 
trait. Maine is so situated, with her extend- 


The Mournful Soliloquies of Uncle Sim 


stockings, and high-heeled, buckled shoes, 


and Aunt Nabby over their Favorite Tom) But it would take three chapters, at least, to 


Turkey.—After the affair of the owl, and the. 
uulucky killing of the favorite cock turkey, I 


describe them, their stock, farm, and doings; 
so we will leave these matters to some more 


that he never sold poultry; but instantly gal- | 
lantly added, if Miss Doolittle would do trim 
the favor to accept a half dozen of the Poka- 
nokets for the barn yard, and a few Bantams 
to nestle in the kitchen, together with a pair 


KITCHEN SONG, 

Ho, ho, uum! how I wish 

That each kettle and dish 
Could be cleansed by some Yankee machine; 

It would save such a sight 

Of work, morn and night, 





ed sea-coast and navigable rivers running in- 
Ste to the interior, that she can ship the crops of 
¥ her potato fields to any port with comparative 
ease, while Vermont, not having such facili- 

TRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, \ties for marketing that kind of produce, has 
=== | pot cultivated so extensively. On the other 
CULTURE OF PEAS. | hand, her soil being good for grass and graz- 

The culture of peas, as a field crop, is at-| ing, her farmers have found it profitable to 
tended to in some parts of Maine, but as a | grow hay, and to propagate cattle, horses, 
general thing there is not much system about ‘sheep, @e. Pesce tnere attention hes been 
the operation, and the amount of yield is very paid, in Vermont, to the hay crop. We think 
various. It might be mace more profitable! our farmers should be looking about them, 
than it is, by bestowing the same care and la-) and enquire what,is the most economical 
bor upon the preparation of the soil and ob-/ mode of increasing this valuable article among 
taining good seed, as is often done in the prep-| us, If our root crops fail in future, as they 
aration for Indian corn. A light loam agrees have for a few years past, more reliance must 


better with this crop than a rich, heavy clay. | pe put on grass, and, of course, more grass 
The loam should be in what farmers call | must be cultivated. 

‘good heart,” but if too rich, more vine or | 
haulm than peas will be raised. A caleare-- BEEF LAW IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
ous or lime soil suits them well, and lime or | A friend of ours, who sometimes sends cat- 
plaster is a good dressing for them. The pea tle to Brighton, made some enquiries of us, 
contains a large amount of albuminous mat-|in regard to the rules of the butchers in that 
ter, and this matter is made up of several ele- | State, respecting the dressing and weighing of 
ments, in which nitrogen forms a large pro- | beef cattle. The following is an extract from 


portion. Nitrogen enters largely into the he law in that State, in regard to it, which will 








OUR HOME, OUR COUN 
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must confess [ never saw amore dejected convenient period. 

couple than Mr. and Mrs. Doolittle. It was These ladies received us formally, yet po- 
in vain that their children, myself and wife, litely; and when we stated that we had called 
endeavored to make them forget their loss| with Molly to see if we could not purchase 
and turn their thoughts to other subjects; all | some pullets to replenish her stock of poultry, 
we could say or do, they would not be com-| Sister Sally, the eldest, a fat, waddling old 
forted, but continually recurred to the tragic | woman, took off her cap, put ona broad- 
event as something never to be forgotten.— | brimmed old beaver hat—an heirloom, prob- 
Every now and then, as he sat listlessly be- | ably from her grandfather—and a great, long- 
fore the fire at evening, Uncle Sim could be tailed coat, garnished with bright metal but- 
heard to ejaculate, in a half-distracted tone, | tons nearly twice the size of a dollar, and out 
“Wal, | never felt so down hearted afore!— she went with us to see the “‘biddies” as she 
I’m clean done up. The great, nice feller! | called them. 

How he used to gobble, and strut, and puff!| Sister Sally was great on the power of 
He was never afraid o’ nothin’, if he had a| fresh crosses on her stock of poultry; or as 
bin, he’d a flied away with the owl—the tar-| she termed the matter, “it was mighty good 


of the graceful white turkies, which he had 
noticed she took a great fancy to, he would 
send them up to her father’s the first day the 
weather softened. Molly was so surprised at 
this unexpected offer, that she was going to 
refuse, but | stopped her and accepted them 
with many thanks; for I knew full well she 
would contrive to repay the generous boy 
amply in some way, before the coming sum- 
mer should pass over. Returning to the house 
we found a good dinner waiting us, which 
dispatched, and sitting a little while to digest 
it, off we started for the seaport village, of 
some twenty or thirty buildings, about half a 
mile further on. 

Uncle Sim unexpectedly lights on a yellow 
Tom Turkey.—Without saying anything to 


To have one that would scour, wash and clean. 


I shuuld think that they might, 

With their noddles so bright, 
Add mach to our comfort and ease, 

And a dish-washer make, 

That would beat the horse-rake, 
Or the things to make butter and cheese. 


They've machines to cut glass, 

And machines to cut grass, 
And machines to fulfil all their wishes, 

But they never once think, 

While their own healths they drink, 
Of poor women who have to wash dishes. 


It must have a strong hand 
That will not show the brand 
Of the stove-loor or frying-pan hot; 
And never once finch, 
But with resolute clinch, 
Lay right hold of each kettle and pot. 


And when "tis completed, 


formation of animal muscle, and hence the 
pea is excellent feed for making animals 


answer his queries. 
‘All beef cattle, except bulls, sold in mar- 


nal critter! What a dunder head, I couldn’t 
a let Bill fire the old queen’s arm instead 0’ 
myself. I guess ye’ll never see me shoulder 
a gun agin. Oh! Tommy, Tommy, Tom— 
he know’d well he was the pride o’ my heart;” 
and again he repeated, “how he would gob- 
ble, and strut, and puff!’ Then he drew a 
long breath and sighed, cocked up one eye, 


and looked so hard into the fire with the other, | 


that it seemed as if it were about to start 
from its socket. 
As for Aunt Nabby, for a perfect wonder, 


to change now and then, and get a new crow- 
in’ biddy, and some new pullets; the breed 
would run out if we didn’t swap once ina 
| while for new ones.” But she never asked 
herself what oughi to be the kind and quality 
of these “new ones;” or whether they would 
_be likely to improve or deteriorate the proge- 
ny of those she already possessed. Strange 
| birds and from a distance, were the only re- 
| quisites in her eyes. ‘The result was, that we 

found a curious mixture of all kinds of breeds, 
| producing the most incongruous offspring that 


Uncle Sim, it was here I hoped to surprise 
him by the sight of a superb flock of buff 
turkies; as [ had understood Captain Truck 
had recently arrived in his littl schooner 
from a trading voyage with Yankee notions 
to Virginia, and bad brought home some of 


breeding region. And sure enough, as we 
drove up, there they were, superb great eight- 
een and twenty-four pounders, just let loose 
from their coops, gobbling and strutting away 
in great force, joyous enough at obtaining 


the choicest birds to be found in that turkey-|_ 


The inventor "li be greeted 

With praises from all that lack wealth— 
And every good lass 
Will fill up a glass 

Of bright water, to drink to his health! 





EARLY RADISHES. 
Mr. Eviror—As the season for commenc- 
ing horticultural operations is near at hand, 
and people generally are so anxious to pro- 
cure early vegetables, | would mention a very 
simple method of raising radishes, which I 
adopted two or three years since, viz: Take 


strong and their muscles plump and healthy, |ket by weight, shall, when slaughtered, be 
Some consider the crop as standing next to prepared for weighing in the following man- 
Indian corn, in making pork and fattening an- 'ner:—The legs shall be taken off at the knee 
imals of every kind. A feed of oat and pea |and gambrel joint, the skin shall be taken 
meal is considered the best that can be given | from all other parts of the animal; the head 
to dairy cows to enable them to secrete casein | shall be taken off at the second joint of the 
or the cheese making properties of milk.— | neck; the entrails taken out, and all the fat of 
They should be sown early, either broadcast | the same be taken off and weighed as rough 
or in drills. It may be done before the frost |tallow, and every other part of the animal, 
is entirely out of the ground, provided the | excepting the hide and rough tallow, (the ud- 
surface be sufficiently dry to be harrowed. der of cows excepted,) shall be weighed. 
Some harrow and roll the ground smoothly,| All beef shall be weighed upon the first 
so that the crop may be mowed and raked up. | week day succeeding that on which it may be 
We have known grass seeds sown with the | slaughtered.” 

crop, with the view of laying the land down, | 
and if the peas are not sown too thick, it does | 
very well; but as a general thing they are apt | 


KENNEBEC COWS. 
At the last cattle show and fair of the North 


to shade the ground too much to allow the 
grasses to grow. Another mode is to not sow 
the ground until the frost is out, harrow the | 
ground, sow the peas, and then cross furrow | 
it; leaving the ground in ridges, by which the | 
vine may be supported somewhat. This mode 
makes it more difficult to harvest. From one | 
to three bushels are sown to the acre. | 


Sev-| 
eral modes of harvesting are practiced. One| 


mode is to mow them, and rake them up by | 
hand. Another one is to wait till the vine is | 
thoroughly ripened, and pull them by hand. | 
And another is to gather them by the revolv-| 
ing horse-rake, which will take them up by 
the roots. We prefer to sow oats with them, 
for the double purpose of supporting them 
while growing, and also adding to the value 
of the fodder. The oats can be sifted out, if 
wanted separate. 

We copy below, two statements published 
in the ‘Transactions of the New York Agri- 
cultural Society for 1845, in relation to this 
crop. 

It will be recollected that the shillings there 
mentioned are York shillings, and equivalent 
to our nine pence, 

GentLemen—T he following is a statement 
of my crop of peas, entered for premium at 
the last fair of said society. 

One acre and thirty-three and a half rods 
of ground, of greensward, ploughed about the 
middle of April, and dragged thoroughly be- 
fore sowing; peas sowed about the first of 
May; no manure ever put upon the land; 
harvested about the 20th August, and thresh- 
ed immediately. Yield, fifty-five bushels. 


One day and one-fourth, ploughing, 12s, $1 88 
Half a day dragging before and after sowing, 75 
Sowing, 25 
Harvesting, getting in, threshing, 1 50 
Three and a half bushels seed, 4s, 1 75 


Expense, 





Fifty-five bushels peas, at 4s, 
Deduct expenses, 
$21 37 
Nicnoias Gray. 
GentLemen—My crop of peas was raised 
as follows:—I ploughed my land deep last 
fall, harrowed this spring. On the 15th and 
16th days of May last, I sowed ten bushels of 
the large French pea, on three acres of land, 
ploughed them across the furrows without 
harrowing. By these means the peas remain 
covered. The rough furrow prevents the 
vines from falling flat, and keeps them from 
moulding and rotting before the peas are ripe; 
and by these means I have raised a beautiful 
large white pea. I measured one acre, and 
measured off of that acre thirty-seven bushels 
and three quarts of peas which is but an av- 
erage yield of the three acres above mention- 
ed. Nicsoxas Bost. 


MORE BIG PIGS. 

Mr, Eprror—I killed a pig on the 81st of 
January, that was 10 months and 10 days old. 
It weighed 462 1-2 Ibs. The pig I bought of 
Jesse Wadsworth. We saw an account in 
your paper of the Waterville pig, and as 
mine beat that, I thought I would inform you. 

Mr. Christopher Wadsworth has furnished 
the following register of the weights of some 
of the other pigs of that litter: 

The sow had 16 pigs in March, and 14 in 
August. ‘The six named are of the March 
litter. The weight. is that of the round hog 
without the fat. ‘Two pigs were sold to Mr. 
‘Joseph W. White, and when killed, one was 
8 months and 10 days old, and weighed 310 
Ibs.; the other was 8 months and 17 days old, 
and weighed 310 lbs. ‘Two were sold to Ja- 
bez Dow, one of which, 8 months and 15 days 
old, weighed 296 Ibs.; the other, 10 months 
and 10 days old, weighed 462 1-2 lbs, Mr. 
Macomber of Wilton, had one, which at 9 
months and 27 days old, weighed 447 lbs. 

Ebenezer Whitemore had one, which at 10 
months and 21 days old, weighed 467 Ibs, 
Janez Dow. 


Profits, 





East Livermore, Feb., 1848 














Kennebec Co. Ag. Society, some very excel- 
lent milch cows were exhibited. ‘The follow- 
ing certificates respecting some of them will 
show that North Kennebec is not destitute of 
butter. 

The following statements are copied from 
the originals: 

Statements. 

The subscriber offers for premium his cow 
Doza, by Fitz Favorite. Her calf, now four 
months old, was weaned on the 4th of the 
present month (October), The two anda 
half weeks following her milk was set by it- 
self, and produced 28 lbs. 14 0z. of butter, 
without any other feed but grass. 

R. H. Green. 

The above cow took the first premium. 

My cow Fanny, which | enter for premi- 
um, is a cross-breed animal—nearly full blood 
Durham—six years old in May last. On hay 
feed she made 15 1-2 lbs. of butter in one 
week, Amos Rotuins. 

The above is the celebrated “Wainwright 
cow.” She took the second premium. 

My cow is a dark red color, six years old. 
She calved the last of April, and the calf was 
taken off when four weeks old. From the 
first of June to the middle of August she gave 
from twenty-four to twenty-six quarts of milk 
per day. From Oct. 8th her milk was kept 
by itself. ‘The first seven days we saved a 
quart of strippings and churned it with the 
cream, and made 12 Ibs. 3 oz. of butter. The 
second week, churned the cream only, and 
made 11 1-2lbs. The quantity of milk av- 
eraged 13 quarts per day each week, without 
extra feed. Manvet 8S. Draummonp. 

Winslow, Oct. 26, 1847. 

The native cow Dolly calved April 25th, 
1847. In the month of June (30 days) she 
made 58 1-2 pounds of butter. During this 
month she was milked three times a day. 
Her calf had six quarts of fore-milk per day, 
and the family one, making seven quarts, 
which was about one third of the milk. As 
a part of it, however was of a poorer quality, 
the one third would, perhaps, be equal to one 
fourth of average milk. ‘Thus we should 
have 73 1-8 lbs. of butter in thirty days, or 
2 Ibs. 7 oz. per day. In the first week in Oc- 
tober she made {1 3-4 lbs. of butter. 
Freperic Paine. 
Winslow, Oct. 1847. 


BIG PIGS OF OXFORD. 

Mr. Evrror—Mr. Pinkham Turner of Pe- 
ru, killed a pig on the 15th of Jan., which was 
8 months and 8 days old, and weighed 330 1-2 
pounds. He was weighed by the butcher in 
the presence of three witnesses. 

We think Kennebec and Piscataquis coun- 
ties fairly outdone. Please send the prize— 
or acknowledge beat. J. Havr. 

Peru, Jan. 18, 1848. 











Pacxine Pork. In our last paper we cop- 
ied from the Philadelphia Post several valua- 
ble recipes for curing the different kinds of 
meat. A friend who is familiar with the bu- 
siness of packing, says that water should nev- 
er be poured into a pork barrel—brine should 
be used. He has often known pork to be 
spoiled by filling the cask with water, even 
though there was salt enough and more than 
enough to preserve the meat. 

We think our friend is correct, and we cau- 
tion farmers against turning fresh water into 
their pork barrels in case the pork is not to 
be used immediately. Open barrels from 
which pork is taken daily are not so liable to 
be injured by fresh water. [Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 





Artiricia, Arms. Van Peeterasen of 
Paris, bas attracted the attention of the learn- 
ed and the philanthropic, by an ingenious 
model of an artificial arm. An old veteran, 
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she was more brief in her expressions, though | one could imagine. ‘There were double and 
not less tender or regretful. With her it was | single combs; top knots and cleau heads; 
‘“‘orful suz—know’d anybody ever the like— | muffled chops and bare throats; big bodies 
only think, now, that darlin’ duck o’ a turkey and little bodies; bush tails and no tails at all; 
to fall dead”—for she was too tender of the | long legs and short ones; five toes, four toes, 
feelings of her husband to use the reproach-| and some without toes. As for colors, there 
ful words, “to be shot”—“and the pesky owl | were white and black, buff and blue, red and 
to fly clean off without a scratch! Oh! massy, | brown, grizzly and grey, ring-streaked, speck- 
Miss Teltrue,” turning to my wife and wip-| led, and russet; in fact, every variety of light 
ing the tears from her eyes—‘‘warn’t he a| and shade thata kaleidoscope could gather 
grand, bold feller? If he hadn’t a bin,| together. The plumage was enough to make 
wouldn’t he a flied too?” Thus repeating @ ghost laugh. On some, the feathers lay 
the comforting idea of her husband, that | smooth and naturally; on others, they pointed 
“Tom,” as the turkey was familiarly called, | from the tail to the head; while on not a few, 
died bravely. they stuck out at .right angles to the body, 

Uncle Sim starts with us in search of Poul- | like the quills of a porcupine. Several had 
try for Molly.—\ had been at first disposed | hair instead of feathers; and these, Sister 
to laugh at the mishap of my neighbor, and | Sally said, ‘‘was sure to freeze to mortal death 
look upon it as a good joke; but when I fouud | if left ov: arry cold night.” Some laid, and 


the sand which you find along the border of 
lakes or rivers, called lake sand, and make a 
bed of it from ten to twelve inches in depth; 
sow the seed in the same manner that you 
would turnip, etc., then cover the seed with 


their liberty once more. 

How his heart is comforted at this discov- 
ery.—Uncle Sim instantly hopped out of the 
sleigh, and instinctively caught up the biggest 
yellow gobbler in both hands with unspeaka- 
ble delight. Holding him out at arms’ length, |#out four inches. When the radishes have 
in order to take in his whole noble propor- | made their appearance, thin them out proper- 
tions, he gazed at him with intense satisfac- | ly, and water them frequently in dry weather, 
tion, then bringing him up closely to his bo-|S@y once aday. On account of the sand be- 
som, affectionately patted his head, stroked ling so loose, and the great heat which it at- 
his neck, and at last, as | supposed, stooped | tracts, (which is so requisite,) the radish 
down to rub his face against him. ‘The tur- |8"°WS very rapidly. 

key not relishing quite so much familiarity,| Some persons have an idea that there is no 
seized Mr. Doolittle by the nose, and gave it | nourishment in this sand, but I know there is 
such a grip in his powerful bill, as to cause | for radishes, if for nothing else, having tried 
him suddenly to let go of the bird, and drop the experiment myself. A piece, or bed six 
his hands by his side. This example, how- | feet square will produce enough for a good 
ever, the belligerent gobbler did not seem in- | sized family. I should think they might be 
clined to follow, but only held on the tighter; | raised ima box by putting in sufficient sand 

















these ingenious contrivances, was ‘ 


he was taking it so seriously, I held a council 
with my wife and Molly, and we agreed to 
get Uncle Sim out on an excursion as far as 
a neighboring seaport, with the ostensible 
view of purchasing the former some pullets 


to recruit her stock, though really hoping to | 


find some buff turkies, which would take the 
place in the affections of her parents of those 
so recently lost. Uncle Sim was always glad 
of an opportunity to oblige Molly; but as his 
old mare was heavy with foal, and of course 
could not travel well, I volunteered to call for 
them the next morning, with my fast-trotting, 
sturdy Canadian and sleigh, to make the ex- 
cursion. 

Our Adventures thereupon.—We were off 
in good time, and had not proceeded far, be- 
fore the keen, bracing air, the spirited action 
of my horse, the merry jingling of the bells, 
the smooth, rapid gliding of the sleigh and 
the varied objects we met along the road, be- 
gan to tell on the melancholy stupor of Uncle 
Sim, when we fortunately overtook a party 
of young people in half a dozen single sleighs, 
out on an excursion of pleasure. I soon 
found that it chafed my horse to follow them 
at their moderate pace, and accordingly reign- 
ed him out of the beaten path to pass them. 
Discovering this, the young men of the party 
all shouted to each other to whip up and pre- 
vent us. Instantly my high-spirited horse 
seized the bit firmly between his teeth, which 
left me no power over his mouth to hold him; 
and with a muscular force and rapidity of 
motion, that I did not dream he possessed, he 
covered us with a shower of snow from his 
heels; and in less time than I have written 
this sentence, he let go the bit, and we found 
him moving quietly again, though still rapidly, 
along the hard-trod snow path, considerably 
ahead of the discomfitted young party. 


After rubbing his eyes with astonishment, 
and brushing the snow from his person, Uncle 
Sim’s fave brightened up with a triumphant 
smile, which did Molly and myself a world 
of good to see, at same time exclaiming,— 
*“Wal, Sargeant, if he didn’t go then! Why, 
I thought he’d a buried us in the snow, and 
we should be comin’ out o’ other side o’ the 
airth afore we knowed it. He’d a beat that 
’ere feller’s hoss now all to fits, that they tell 
on in Varmount, that was so smart, a streak 
o’ lightnin’ chased him all round the pasture 
three times and couldn’t catch him. You'd 
best trade him to the telegraph men as sure 
to beat ’em!” 

He was so tickled with this conceit that he 
could contain himself no longer, and burst 
into a loud laugh; and as the sleigh at that 
moment took a sudden lurch, he lost his bal- 
ance, and would have pitched heels over head 
into a snow bank, had I not caught him by 
the cape of his overcoatand heldhimin. At 
this he sobered down a little, but I gladly saw 
that his melancholy fit was broken, and for 
the rest of the way we kept up acheerful and 
improving talk. 

As for Molly, nestling in a low seat at our 
feet, and nearly hid from view by a large buf- 
falo robe, her eyes sparkled like frosty dia- 
monds floating in the buoyant air, declaring 
it was the first good sleigh ride she had had 
that winter, and seemed quite beside herself 
with delight. 

Sisters Lizzy and Sally, and their Poultry. 
The first place we stopped at was a large 
farmery, the property of two old maids, well 
known, the country over, as Sister Lizzy and 
Sister Sally. They were the sole survivors 
of a family of three sons and five 
not one of whom had married. As one died 


after another, they left their share of the 
and thus these two 
old ladies had become quite rich. But the 
addition of great wealth did not change their 


estate to the 


primitive habits, nor alter their singular 


tions. Here they lived as their ancestors had 
before pr pn eagrlanyy the same furni- 





same dress—a high ca 


some, she “kinder guessed, would if they 
only had a chance when warm weather come; 
| but wasn’t sartin” as to this probability. In 
jtruth, they were “fresh,” and a “change,” 
with a witness; and proved beyond the power 

of words, the strength of this foolish notion 
| which seems inbred in most of my country- 
| men and countrywomen, and puts me out of 
all patience with them whenever | think of it. 
Ideas upon Breeding.—How strange that 
_in breeding we cannot take some model to 
work from as the sculptor does, and settle in 
| our mind, before we start, what qualities we 
|desire to produce; and then take those ani- 

mals for propagation which possess these in 

| the greatest perfection. I would just assoon 
| think of throwing a handful of loose pebbles 

_of various sizes at a two-inch auger hole 

fifty yards off, with the vain expectation that 
a majority of them would pass through it, as 

to suppose that I could get anything good 
from the breeding together of incongruous 

races. 

But to resume. If Molly took a fancy to 
a single bird, Sister Sally would bave it caught 
by a wonderfully clever little dog that follow- 
ed ather heels, and after handling it with 
great affection, she would Jet it gently down 
to run again, with a “wal, I guess we can’t 
spare that biddy, no how; it’s got yaller legs, 
and them’s what makes yaller skins, which 
our John says brings most in market.” ‘The 
next had “too handsome a tail to sell this 
year;” another had “sich a pooty red rose of 
a comb;” while the last “laid sich a sight 0’ 
eggs as would mor’n fill a heaping peck bask- 
et.” 

Thus we were obliged to give up the idea 
of a purchase here, and so wenton. Buta 
less variety and number to look at, coupled 
with a greater disposition to sell, was all we 
found by calling at a dozen or more other farm 
houses. At last we stopped to make a short 
call on Mr. Doolittle’s staunch political old 
friend Squire Jones. 

Molly finds some Poultry to suit her.—The 
squire is a man of education, and is consider- 
ed the best farmer in Agoknequaw. He and 
his kind lady received us very cordially; and 
upon making known the object of our call, his 
son Edwin, a fine lad of thirteen, offered to 
show us the poultry, which his father said, 
was under his special care. As there were 
no buff turkies among it, Uncle Sim felt no 
interest in going out, and so remained to talk 
politics and town matters with the squire. 

The poultry yard we found abundantly 
stocked, very roomy, and complete. It fairly 
amazed Molly. There were superb peacocks 
with their singularly beautiful plumage; 
Guinea hens, both white and grey; glossy- 
black and snow-white turkies; large and small 
China, the formidable Bremen, and graceful 
wild geese; the large black duck, and the 
beautifal little wood duck. Of hens, Edwin 
said he formerly kept a great variety; but had 
now settled down to three kinds. The first 
we looked at, called the Pokanokets, were a 
superb, large breed—I think the most perfect 
barn-door fowls I ever set eyes on. ‘The col- 
or of the hens was a bright, deep-golden 
ground, occasionally tipped with a white 
feather, and mottled all over with small jet- 
black spots. The cocks had large, double 
combs, reddish golden neck feathers and 
wings, black, speckled breasts, and black un- 
derneath the belly, and behind. They had 
fine heads and short bills; long, round, deep 
bodies, with fine, flat, yellow legs, of medium 
length. The other varieties were the hand- 
some black Poland top knots, and the clean- 
legged, little white Bantams, All these were 
kept apart in large yards, and supplied with 
all the conviences of food, water, shelter, lay- 
ing and hatching, that modern invention could 
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and by way of additional exercise of his pug- | 
nacious powers, commenced beating Uncle 
Sim over the bead and shoulders with his for- 
midable wings with all his might. This was 
rather too much for Mr. Doolittle’s affection- 
ate patience to bear; so without further pre- 
liminary, he seized master ‘Tom by the neck 
with both hands, and gave him such a vice- 
like grip, as to make him open his mouth 
with a choking spasm, and release the nasal 
organ of my excellent neighbor, without fur- 
ther ceremony, from its durance vile. 

Here, Capt. Truck, a good natured, hearty, | 
| bluff fellow, came running out of his house, | 
nearly bursting with laughter. “A regular 
man-o-war’s-man is old Longbeard, Mr. Doo- 
little; but had you belayed a bit, I could ha’ 
told you that afore putting your grapling irons 
aboard of him.” : 
Uncle Sim’s nose bled slightly, and turned 
from its usual fiery red to nearly black and 
blue, where the turkey had gripped it; but to 
our surprise, he took the matter uncommonly 
good naturedly; and the very first he chose to 
head his new stock, was the identical bellige- 
rent that made the savage and unlooked-for 
attack upon his fiery proboseis. The only 
satisfaction we could get out of him for this 
selection, was the shrewd remark, that ‘“‘if 
hard upon fightin’ he was sartin to be power- 
ful at breedin’, and the chicks would be des- 
pert strong, and take care o’ themselves.” 1! 
thought there was philosophy in this, and, of 
course, did not attempt to gainsay it. 

His selection over, we took to the sleigh 
again, and turning my hardy Canadian to the 
right about, he trotted us home under a hard 
pull, a distance of eleven miles, in a trifle less 
than an hour. Pretty fair work, I thought, 
when we consider the load at his heels. He 
did not appear to be tired nor blown in the 
least at his performance, but upon unhitch- 
ing, walked into the stable, gave a snort and 
three long puffs, and then fell to eating like a 
hungry pig just roused from a comfortable 
snooze in a warm pen. 

Serceant Tevrrce. 


Manure ror Frurr Trees. The best 
compost for “all fruit trees,” (without en- 
deavoring to suit the specific wants of each 
particular fruit,) is a compost of peat or 
swamp-muck, reduced, or rendered available 
to plants, by unleached wood ashes. ‘The 
peat should if possible be dug and carted out 
in winter—though it will answer if dug in the 
spring. As early in the spring as is con- 
venient, mix thoroughly the wood ashes with 
the peat, in the proportion of five bushels of 
good hard wood ashes to one wagon load of 
peat. Let the heap lie a week, turn it over 
to incorporate more thoroughly, and in two 
or three weeks it will be fit for use. This 
compost, or manure, contains largely lime, 
potash, phosphate, and vegetable matter, the 
elements most necessary to the growth and 
health of fruit trees geverally—and allin a 
state ready for food for these trees, 
{ Horticulturist. 


Marste Castincs. The invention of a 
composition which perfectly imitates marble, 
and which may be poured in a fluid state into 
moulds, for the making of casts, is found to 
answer so well that a manufactory of these 
casts has been erected at Charlottenburg, in 
Prussia. 

The Nuremburg Correspondent states that 











and boring holes in the bottom, to let the wa- 
ter pass off. When there was a prospect of 
a frost, the box could be covered with some- 
thing. The great heat keeps off all bugs, &c., 
so that the radish is perfectly sound and clear. 
As | do not expect to chop a great deal more 
wood, and my former signature, which was 
“young chopper,” would not be very appro- 
priate, for the present occasion I shall change 
it to the initials of my name, which are 
T. B. 

The method of raising radishes, recom- 
mended above as the result of experiment, is 
certainly as interesting as itis novel. It in 
fact, furnishes an illustration in favor of one 
of the most important positions of Leibig in 
his agricultural chemistry, which has been 
thought by some to be untenable, at least par- 
tially so. Is the radish formed from a solution 
of pure silica and water? By no means, 
Enough of carbonic acid, nitrogen, &c., may 
be furnished to the root through the water, to 
aid in the development of the first leaf, but 
who believes that anything approaching the 
quantity of carbon requisite to so rapid and 


How then can we escape the conclusion, that 
it is the gaseous substance, the carbonic acid 
absorbed by the leaves, which contributes 
mainly to the growth and perfection of this 
esculent, under such circumstances? 

[Ed. Michigan Farmer. 





TO RAISE CABBAGE, &c. 
Messrs. Epirors: Every spring I am 
called on for cabbage and other plants, when 
I enquire of my neighbors why they do not 
raise plants themselves, I always hear some 
excuse like “The bugs eat them up,” “The 
seed was good for nothing,” or “The frost 
killed them,” or “You cannot raise cabbage 
plants on old land,” &c.; and may be it is so 
with neighborhoods where the Prairie Farmer 
circulates, and for that reason I will describe 
my way—and I have never met with a fail- 
ure. 


and set them up in a sheltered place Aigh 
enough to be out of jumping distance of the 
bugs, and fill them with a good rich soil. Be- 
fore planting the seeds I prepare a kettle full 
of boiling water and pour it as hot as possible 
over the boxes. This kills the varmints and 
seeds of weeds in the soil, and when cooled 
down some, promotes the germination of the 
seeds planted, which come upa great deal 
quicker than when planted in the cold soil. 


warm mud with a board, and are afterwards 


loose soil. The plants will come up quick 
and thrifty, and no bugs will trouble them. 
Last year 1 raised in a box about 36 feet 
square about 3000 cabbage plants, which sold 
readily at 2s per hundred, which would be at 
the rate of $9075 00 per acre. Who can beat 
it? Caustic. 


Jefferson Wis. [Prairie Farmer. 





Cutororon™m aretiep To 4 Pic. We are 
not sorry to see that this new and wonderful 


rior animals, in their passage from the midst 
of life to the salting tub. The Leeds (Eng.) 
‘Times informs us that the day before Christ- 
mas, Mr. Horace Watson, druggist, of the 
respectable village of Laceby, near Grimsby, 
wishing to give “his greasiness as little unea- 
siness as possible en route to the pork barrel, 
caused our friend the butcher to administer 
through piggy’s monstrous nostrils, quantum 
sufficit of chloroform. “Grants” naturally 
fond of sleep, was soon in the land of forget- 
fulness, when our hero (in the blue frock) 
very conveniently extracted the requisite por- 
tion of vital fluid from the fountain of his ex- 
istence, leaving the pig, after being scalded, 


Jeat up, and:salted, apparently not a whit wis- 








er for what had passed, (Christian Citizen. 


perfect a growth, can thus be introduced? | 


I have boxes prepared about 12 inches deep, | 


‘The seeds are sown on top and pressed inthe | 


covered with about the eighth of an inch of 


pain-destroy ing agent is likely to come into 
use for alleviating the sufferings of the infe- 


HINTS ON GARDENING. 
Landreth’s Rural Register, for 1848, says 
that a hot-bed for advancing tender vegetables 
is a treasure to every country resident, and by 
|no means an expensive one. As this month 
draws to a termination, early cabbage, toma- 
| toes, egg-plants, peppers, &c., may be sown 
in the hot-bed, which will greatly expedite 
their maturity. If it be formed adjacent to 
the dwelling, air, water, &e., may be givenas 
required, in the necessary absence of the far- 
mer and his hands, by the females of the fam- 
ily, who almost universally take pleasure in 
gardening—indeed were it not for their prov- 
ident attention, how many families would be 
without a garden vegetable; to their shame 
be it said, one may go from farm to farm, the 
property of men who till their own lands, and 
are comparatively independent, but who have 
neither “‘vine nor fig tree’’-—they have “no 
time to bestow on such trifles,’”’ unconscious, 
it would seem, of the amount of comfort miss- 
ed by a disregard to trifles, to say nothing of 
the kindly influence they exert. We could 
point to some farmers and men of moderate 
means too, who whilst their lands bear evi- 
dence of care, their fences in order, outhous- 
es yearly white-washed, fruit trees pruned, 
hedges trimmed, gates which require no prop- 
ing to keep close or open, so accurately are 
they hanged, and who are never behind their 
neighbors at seed-time or harvest, whose gar- 
den is an object of special care; who are not 
content with a scanty or uncertain supply of 
vegetables, but have always at command for 
daily use, and unexpected visitors, all that the 
season yields; besides this, the plat of grasa 
around their unpretending homes is kept neat- 
ly mown, whilst the small but choice assort- 
|ment of evergreens, shrubs, and hardy flow- 
l ers, gives cheerful tone, and make their home- 
stead the seat of pleasure, as it is one of 
plenty. In addition to all this, when the an- 
| nual account is balanced and the charge made 
| for every hour devoted to such objects, the 
| pocket is found to be the gainer. Such we 
| could desire to see the condition of every far- 
|mer’s homestead, and such it would be did 
ithey properly appreciate their own impor- 
tance to society, and educate their sons and 
| daughters; there would then be diffused around 
them more of the comforts and refinements of 
life, and the “country cousin,” now some- 
| times jeeringly referred to, would stand in his 
| proper place, on the top round of the social 
ladder. Perhaps some one, who, like the 
| gourd of Jonas, has sprung up in a night, and 
|is doomed to wither almost as rapidly, may 
'give a contemptuous smile at the idea thus 
'expressed, that labor, honest, useful labor, 
and refinement, are compatible; the error is 
with himself; the refinement we advocate is 
\of the mind; the capacity to enjoy nature’s 
delightful handiwork, the expanding flower, 
| the umbrageous tree, the glorious splendor of 
lan American sunset, and the thousand ever 
| varying beauties by which we are surrounded. 




















CASTING IRON PIPES. 

A patent has recently been taken out in 
Britain by Mr. D. ¥. Stewart, of Montrose, 
| Scotland, for a new mode of casting iron wa- 
| ter or gas pipes, or other cylindrical tubes, by 
| which a far superior material is produced at 
/a much less cost than the usual method, ‘The 
mould consists of a perpendicular cylindrical 
| iron box, of the required size, with a shaft in 
| the centre, longer than the mould, and com- 

municating with the machinery above, by 
_which it is kept revolving, and, as it revolves, 
it gradually rises. At the bottom of the shaft 
is an instrument which may be termed a 
‘presser’ or “‘rammer,”’ consisting of an iron 
block having inclined tabular faces, of such 
smaller diameter than the box as to leave the 
sand of the required thickness for the mould, 
| On feeding the sand at the top of the box, it 
| is distributed towards the sides, and the shaft 
‘and rammer gradually revolving and rising 
press it with great force against the sides of 
the box, leaving the mould finished and per- 
| fectly cylindrical on its arrival at the top ready 
for the insertion of the core. The amount of 
pressure against the sides is regulated by 
means of a counterpoise weight. 

The following are the advantages claimed 
| by the patentee:—1. A perfectly straight cy- 
lindrical pipe of uniform thickness. 2. No 
parting of any kind. 3. Dressed at one-half 
the ordinary cost. 4. Less sand used than in 
any other way, and consequently easier dried 
if required. 5. The casting and sand easier 
removed from the boxes than in the ordinary 
way. 6, The flasks, or boxes, better calcula- 
ted to resist the pressure of the metal than 
any now in use. 7. This method is the best 
for casting pipes perpendicularly that has 
hitherto been employed. 8, The greatest 
recommendation of all, is the simplicity of the 
apparatus which requires the attention of a 
boy only; who, with the machine as at pres- 
ent working, turns out easily six pipes of six 
inches bore per hour. ‘Two miles of water 
pipes have been laid by the patentee at Mon- 
|‘ trose, and the town council passed bim a vote 
‘of thanks. (IN. ¥. Farmer. 


| Monster Exounes. The British Great 


Western Company Railroad, a short time 
since, placed upon their road a monster en- 
gine, called the “Iron Duke,” of thirty-six 
tons weight, It was found to work so well 
that the Company have ordered sixteen more 
locomotives of about the same gigantic di- 
mensions—a portion of them to be furnished 
with eight-foot driving wheels, These colos- 
sal “iron horses” will draw a thousand tons 
over the ordinary grades of that road with 
perfect ease. They are of about double the 
average size of the engines employed upon 
the railroads of this country. 


Raspsenaies. These sbould be pruned 
as soon as the surface of sme —s 
thawed in spring. All the old stems, 
the smaller young shoots, should be — 
away to the ground, and about half a 
of the largest stems of last year’s growth left 


ing. Their vppet extremities fora 
rte = Ro should be cut off, being weak aod 


detrimental from their weight and 
— — reinaining sterns, if not of a stiff 
= upright variety, should be loosely tied to 


















































The Maine Farmer; 
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A BARBAROUS LAW. 
We were not aware, until informed by oth- 
ers, that the law respecting prisoners conviet- 
ed of capital crimes, had been changed in 
such a manner as to keep them in solitary 
confinement from the time of entering the pris- 
on. People may say what they will of the 
necessity of such a law—it is worse than the 
gibbet or guillotine. 
We were in a position to know something 
of the cause of changing the old statute in 
regard to capital punishinents; and to have 
some little to do in the business of effecting 
that change. The cause of changing the law 
was the change in public opinion respecting 
capital punishments or punishments by death. 
‘The Legislature of Maine was flooded with 
petitions from the people, asking that punish- 
ment by death might be abolished. it was 
evident that some change must be effected in 
answer to the requirements of the people, 
and in accordance with public sentiment upon 
the subject. A difficulty arose, however, in 
the very threshold of our movements, Our 
constitution provides that bail shall be taken 
of all persons accused of crimes, except cap- 
ital crimes. If punishment by death were 
abolished. there would then be no capital 
crimes, and the murderer, the assassin, and 
the incendiary who had fired a dwelling and 
burnt its inmates, could be suffered to give 
bail, and we should have the murderer stalk- 
ing about in the community, his hands red 
with the blood of his brother, because, for- 
sooth, his money had procured him bail and 
his freedom. ‘This would never do—and it 
would become necessary to go to the trouble 
to change that clause of the constitution so as 
to read differently and agree with a new law 
for doing away with the gallows. To obvi- 
ate this difficulty, the late Hon. John Holmes, 
who was then a member of the Legislature, 
brought in a bill providing, in substance, that 
the person convicted of a capital crime, should 
be sentenced to the State prison for one year; 
at the expiration of which time it is optional 
with the Governor to order him to be bung 
or not. ‘l'his last clause was so arranged as 
to keep the power of execution in the hands 
of the executive, and to be put into exercise 
if absolutely necessary—but it is not very 
likely that the power will ever be exercised. 
If the prisoner is confined, the public are safe, 
and that is all that is required. Let the Al- 
mighty take him from earth in his own good 
time. By the old law, if we understand it, the 
prisoner was put to labor with other convicts. 
He had the liberty (and no small liberty ei- 
ther,) of being marched into the yard—of 
breathing the pure air—of seeing the glorious 
sun—and of the melancholy comfort of asso- 
ciating with a few fellow beings, albeit it must 
be in silence and without oral communication. 
‘Though, in such cases, the musings of each 
heart must be pent up within itself, yet there 
must be a satisfaction in looking upon the face 
of man, and of exercising one’s limbs and 
faculties in common with others. But this 
new law, this eternal solitary confinement, is 
dreadful. ‘The records of those prisons 
where it has been practiced, are enough to 
chill the heart. It is a perpetual torture—a 
slow and fiendish torment—a cruel crushing 
of the soul by slow and tedious steps—pro- 
longed to increase its agony—a living hell. 
Either have it repealed, or return to what, in 
comparison with it, may be called the tender 
mercies of the gibbet. 











Hyprornosia. An unusual number of 
cases of hydrophobia, in the States west and 
south, have been Tecently reported. One case, 
that of a Mr. Tarman, near Baltimore, is re- 
lated, where chloroform was administered 
while in the spasms, and he died from the ef- 
fects of it. 





Massacuusetts Raitroaps. It has been 
found that Massachusetts had expended, at 
the end of 1847, very nearly forty millions of 
dollars in the construction of railroads in her 
borders. ‘These are not yet all finished, but 
three-fifths of them paid in eight per cent. 
dividend last year. 





Honest gut not picniriep. The State 
‘Treasurer, of Massachusetts, gets a cuff for 




















nut being dignified. It seems he was author- 
ized to sell the States’ right to take stock in 
the Western Railroad, and so he went out 
somewhere and made sale of them, same as 
any Yankee would. A committee of the Leg- 
islature was appointed to investigate the busi- 
ness, who report “that the Treasurer has 
acted with perfect honor and integrity in that 
matter, and as he deemed most for the benefit 
of the commonwealth. But the committee 
are of opinion that it would have been more 
dignified to have remained in his office and 





advertised for proposals for the common- 
wealth’s rights.” Jee-ruslum, can’t a man 
be as dignified on change, peddlin’ State's 
rights, as he can retailing them at the State 
store? 





Dearn or Dr. Jones. Dr. Thomas P. 
Jones, Editor of the Franklin Journal, and 
formerly Superintendent of the Patent Office, 
died at Washington, on the J 1th inst., at the 
age of seventy-five years, Dr. J. succeeded 
Dr. Thornton in the Patent Office, and was 
instrumental in remodeling the office and the 
patent laws. He wasa man well versed in 
mechanical philosophy, and has done much 
to advance the useful practical sciences in the 
United States. 








Ovp eves Mave youns. Prof. C. P. Bron- 
son says he can restore the natural eye-sight 
to those who have used glasses for several 


years. The spectacle-makers will not thank 
him for that, 





Smixstxc tr. Mr, Joseph Shinn, of Gosb- 
en, Ohio, went to meeting and kept his hat 


on, Rev. J. H. White prosecuted him, and 
made him “shin over” five dollars and cost. 








~| ExcouraGine THe arts. Elliot Cressor, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, hes presented the 
Franklin Institute with one thousand dollars, 
the interest of which is to be used in the form 
of gold medals, to be awarded to inventors 
and discoverers and improvers of arts and 
sings The liberal man deviseth liberal 
: isti ta Mey ae Bhtriale oo 1 1. 
part (mieantirvintantecntihiiibillialits | 5 
Da. Youno’s Report will be resumed in 








Our next, ond “put straight through.” | 
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INSTABILITY OF THRONES AND 
DYNASTIES. 

The late revolution in France, leads one to 
reflect upon the instability of thrones, when 
the power thereby acquired is not secured by 
the will of the people, and the voice of that 
people listened to in all its reasonable de- 
mands. ‘There are but two ways to secure 
power, One by the sword and the strength 
of hireling armies. When the people are ig- 
norant, this is the mode usually resorted to, 
and the power, thus obtained, will continue 
as long as those hirelings can be paid In mon- 
ey or gratification of their passions, or both. 
The other is by obtaining the good will and 
admiration of the people. This power will 
continue as long as the wishes of the people 
van be carried out, and they desire its contin- 
vance. It must be remembered, however, 
that both are rather unstable foundations for 
ambition to build upon, and that many a self- 
ish aspirant has seen the labor of years swept 
away in a moment, like chaff before a whirl- 
wind. People are not very aged who now 
recollect the career of Napoleon Bonaparte— 
who remember the successive steps he took, 
until he was crowned Emperor—and how he 
then endeavored to continue himself, in his 
family, on the throne of that empire, by di- 
vorcing himself from his devoted and accom- 
plished wife, Josephine, because she had no 
children, and marrying the young Austrian 
princess, Marie Louise. They can well re- 
member how the birth of a son was proclaim- 
ed to all the world, and with what joy Bona- 
parte considered that his name and family 
would long live and rule La Belle France. 
His name is all that is left for himself and 
empire—Empress and child are all gone. And 
then came the old family of the Bourbons; 
who, in the person of Charles X, thought, 
because the allied powers of Europe had re- 
stored him, he woukl be permitted to tyran- 
nize. He found, however, that the allied 
powers had enough to do, each to take care 
of themselves, and the French people, during 
the revolution of 1830, hurled him from pow- 
er. ‘They remember that La Fayette, who 
had seen the excesses which an ignorant peo- 
ple had committed when in power, recoim- 
mended Louis Philippe as a ruler, and under 
the title of “citizen king,” he was placed up- 
on the throne. 

It was supposed, from the fact of his hav- 
ing long lived in the United States, and 
known, by the poverty which he oftentimes 
experienced, what the wants of men in hum- 
ble life required from their rulers, viz: a free 
exercise of rights in a rational manuer—that 
he would govern the French people accepta- 
bly. At first, he did—but the possession of 
power and riches blinded him in his old age, 
and he, too, has for years been making plans 
and laying deep plots to perpetuate his family 
upon that throne that the people gave him. 
He has married his children among the royal 
families of Europe—he has built fortifications 
and invested funds, to large amounts, with 
different nations—and at last, when he tho’t 
himself strong enough, fell into the very er- 
rors which led to the destruction of his pre- 
decessors, viz: muzzling the press, and en- 
deavoring to stifle the free expression of pub- 
lic opinion by denying the freedom of speech. 
As a consequence of this, he is again an exile 
from France, and his family driven from the 
palace and seattered abroad, All his anxious 
care and shrewdly laid plans for continuing 
his family on the throne, have been blown 
away by the popular breath, as if they were 
mere bubbles. What is to come next is diffi- 
cult to tell. A republic is demanded by the 
dominant party, but how long this party will 
retain the ascendancy, is doubtful. There is 
much division among the people themselves. 
They are placed in the midst of monarchies, 
with powerful means to bring against them, 
and who will not much relish a republic so 
large as France, so near to them. If the peo- 
ple themselves, the masses, are sufficiently 
enlightened, a republic may be maintained; 
but they must do it by a show of military 
power to the crowned heads that are scowling 
around them, if not by the actual use of “mu- 
nitions of war,” applied to repel a few med- 
dling neighbors. One thing, however, is 
pretty certain—whatever kind of Government 
is established, whether republican or monarch- 
ical, it must in future respect the voice of the 
people, and refrain from trying to perpetuate 
its power in any other way than by studying 
how to protect private and inalienable rights, 
and laboring to promote the public good by 
fostering individual liberty and prosperity. 





.CHANCE FOR AN EXCELLENT FARM. We 
would refer any of our readers, who are de- 
sirous of purchasing an excellent farm, to the 
advertisement of Col. J. Fairbanks. This is 
located in a quiet situation, and yet sufficient- 
ly near to the village, with the advantages of 
a good neighborhood; proximity to schools, 
meetings, mills, &e, &e, It would be a capi- 
tal place for some of our thrifty seamen, who 
think to retire from ‘‘sailoring”’ and practice 
farming, inasmuch as the surrounding lakes 
and ponds would afford an opportunity of an 
occasional sail, with the invigorating recrea- 
tion of fishing and fowling, were they so in- 
clined. 


Asotuer Bie Boy. The Piscataquis Ob- 
server, published at Dover, in this State, gives 
a description of a big boy—a child only three 
years old, son of Nelson Merrill of Palmyra— 
exhibited in that place a few days since. ‘his 
youngster weighs eighty-five pounds—in 
height, three feet three inches—girth, round 
the breast, thirty-two and a half inches; round 
the thigh, twenty and a half inches; round the 
arm, eleven inches; round the wrist, eight 
inches; and round the ankle, twelve inches. 
‘The Observer says: ‘He is very much ad- 
dieted to drinking water in large quantities, a 
quart ata time.” Our State is becoming fa- 





great value. 





mous for young giants. 





Cure FoR HyYDROPHOBIA. The Model 
Courier mentions the case of a French phy- 
sician who was bitten by a mad dog, and feel- 
ing the symptoms coming on, went into a va- 
por bath at one hundred and eighty degrees, 
and was cured. It also mentions that a de- 
coction of the root of the black ash has been 
used very successfully as a remedy—dose, a 
gill, three times per day. 





THE CHEAPER THE POSTAGE THE MORE THE 
1ncoms. From statistics of the Post Office, 
it appears that in Great Britain, the thirty 
millions of people sent eleven letters apiece, 
through the Post Office, in 1847, at two cents 
a letter. In the United States, in 1847, the 
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ROWSE’S STEERING APPARATUS. 
Last fall we called the attention of ship 
owners und ship builders to an apparatus for 
steering ships, the invention of Mr. Edward 
Rowse of this town, since which time several 
have been fitted on to different vessels, and re- 
ports of the value and usefulness of the im- 
t are received, which we are rer 

quested to publish for the public benefit. 

This is to certify that we have fitted one of 
Edward Rowse’s Patent Compensating Bar- 
rels, for the purpose of eg on to the 
ship Gondar, of 645 tons, ‘That its operation 
is to keep the wheel rope adjusted, and to 
work at an equal tension, in every position of 
the tiller. ‘That the advantages of this form 
of the barrel, is Ist—a prompt auction of the 
wheel on the tiller, there being no slack rope 
to inke up, the least move of the wheel en- 
sures a corresponding motion of the tiller, 
thus giving the ship a quick helm, 2d—it 
gives a steadiness to the wheel, and prevents 
those sudden jerks which always attend a 
slack wheel rope, and by which the man at 
the helm is oftentimes thrown over the wheel 
and injured. Sd—it prevents the wheel rope 
from riding, keeps the several parts of the 
rope on the barrel separate, and thus prevents 
that friction of the parts of the wheel rope 
against each other as they wind on to or are 
rendered off from the barrel, which otherwise 
would chafe and magg the rope and speedily 
wear it out. Another important considera- 
tion is the smallness of the barrel used, which 
enables one to obtain a much greater purchase 
on the wheel. 

Jous G. Barsrow, Master. 
Joun Guippen, Builder. 
few Castle, Dec. 27th, 1847. 

P. S. We have seen the operation of 
Rowse’s Compensating Wheel for Steering, 
on the ship Gondar, and concur in the opin- 
ion above expressed. 

Aubert GLIDDEN, 
Simon HanD.ey, 
Joun Hotes. 

In a letter dated Charleston, S. C., Feb. 8, 
1848, Capt. Barstow states that “| have now 
fully tested and proved the above described 
apparatus—it works beautifully every way, 
is a great improvement on any wheel I have 
ever seen. | find it everything that I repre- 
sented it to be in the certificate given you in 
Dee. last, aud I desire that it may be made 
public, that it may become more generally 
kuown and adopted.” 

Capt. L. B. Simmons, in the ship Bay 
State, of Boston, writes from Boston, March 
9th, 1848, ‘I feel it my duty to mention, for 
the good of the public, that the working of 
your Steering Wheel, with Compensating 
Barrel, which I have used on this ship for two 
passages, (the last of which was unusually 
rough and boisterous,) has given me perfect 
satisfaction. It is everything which I antici- 
pated, keeping the wheel rope perfectly tight 
in every position of the tiller, and giving a 
perfectly steady and a quick helm. I would 
recommend it to the adoption of all ship mas- 
ters and owners, as something better than bas 
ever before been got up for steering vessels, 
and considering its utility and advantages, re- 
markably cheap.” 





DELANO’S IMPROVED HORSE 
RAKES. 

The improvements in agricultural imple- 
ments, within the last twenty years, are man- 
ifested as much in the apparatus for raking 
hay, as in any one thing. The last we have 
seen, and one which bids fair to take a high 
rank, if it does not bear away the palm from 
all others, is one invented by Calvin Delano, 
of East Livermore, in this county, called 
Delano’s Patent Hinge ‘Tooth Horse Rake. 
Each tooth is connected to a shaft by a hinge, 
by which it is allowed to rise and full easily, 
and adapts itself to the inequalities of surface. 
The shaft is attached to a small pair of wag- 
on wheels, a platform attached on which the 
driver stands, who, by means of a bar run- 
ning under the teeth, and an upright lever, 
lifts the teeth up in an instant, and discharges 
the hay in winrows, wherever he desires. A 
man or boy can thus rake a large amount of 
hay per day, even on rough land, and at the 
same time smoke his pipe leisurely, and exert 
but little strength compared with what was 
required in the old way. ‘This rake was ex- 
hibited at the last show and fair of the Ken- 


,nebec County Agricultural Society, and re- 


ceived the high commendations of the com- 
mittee that examined it, who awarded a di- 
ploma to the inventor. ‘The ease with which 
it is worked by a horse, with only one man or 
boy, its perfect adaptation to land of uneven 
surface, and the good execution it does among 
rocks, renders it a labor-saving implement of 
‘They are now manufactured by 
the inventor, and at Farmington Falls, in 
Franklin county. 





Fara Accipent. We learn that on Sat- 
urday, the 25th ult., a young man by the 
name of William Mooers, of Vassalboro’, was 
so seriously injured by the accidental dis- 
charge of a gun in his own hands, as to cause 
his death in about twelve hours. The acci- 


dent, we learn, occurred in this wise: He 


held the gun by the muzzle, and in stepping 
upon a sled, the hammer was brought against 
something with such force as to explode the 
cap and discharge the gun, the contents of 
which took effect in his side. 





Farry Navication. ‘he Kennebec is now 
navigable from this place to its mouth. The 
ice took its departure on Saturday and Sunday 
last. The steamer “Kennebec” made her 
appearance on ‘Tuesday, and will leave Hal- 
lowell for Boston to-morrow (Friday) after- 
noon, The “Huntress,” it is expected, will 
make her first trip to Portland on the same 
day. The “Charter Oak” is expected here 
in season to commence her trips to-day, 
(Thursday. ) 





Ap™MiTTine citizens. More than three 
thousand persons have been naturalized at 
the Common Pleas Court, in New York, 
within the last three or four weeks. 





Fire anv Loss or tire. A fire occurred in 


Watertown, New York, on the $d ult., which 
destroyed property to the amount of $50,000. 
“Two men—Lemuel Wright and Levi Palmer 


—perished in the flames. 





Dreavrur Exptosiox. A steam boiler in 
the Home Print Works at Pawtucket, R. I., 
burst on ‘Tuesday of last week with a terrible 


explosion, shattering the building, and bury- 


ing in the ruins some thirteen persons. Eleven 


dead bodies have been recovered from the 


ruins, 





Dr. Coo.ipce was conveyed from this 


town to Thomaston on Tuesday of last week. 





Riot. There was a “riot anda 


among a gang of Irishmen at Bath on Friday 
last. One man was badly injured. Several 
of the rioters have been arrested. 


: 





Fire at Freerort. We learn from 
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Lyceum. On Friday evening, Rev. Mr. 
Burgess, of the Episcopal Church in this town, 
4 Satyr aoiere - the ames pt - a 
his of their origin, p and ultimate 
effects upon the civi ization of Europe. ‘They 
originated from the abuses and indignities to 
which the Christian oe yg to the Holy 
Sepulchre were subjected by the Mahometan 
masters of Palestine. ‘The lecturer had col- 
lected many facts of a very interesting char- 
acter, accompanied with reflections upon the 

ress of religion, civilization, &c, 

On Monday evening, Isaac C, Pray, Esq. 
of Waterville, delivered a lecture on London, 
which no doubt gave nearly all the audience 
a much better idea of that vast city than they 
had before. He had a large map or diagram 
placed against the wall, ee which the 
course of the river was marked, from the Eng- 
lish Channel up to London, all the bridges, 
the docks, the sites of the palaces, M esc 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, the ‘Tower, 
and all other remarkable places, He gave 
us a high wrought poetic description of West- 
minster Abbey, the resting place of the 
crowned heads and great men of England. 

{Journal. 

Br. Drew, of the Banner, delivered a lec- 
ture before the Lyceum, on Monday evening 
last. He chose Mahomet and his religion for 
his subject. We were not present, but hear 
it highly spoken of by those capable of judg- 


ing in such matters. 


LATE FROM MEXICO. 

The package by thedaily Overland Express 
to the New York ‘Tribune has arrived, bring- 
ing dates from New Orleans to the 20th inst. 

The steamship Massachusetts and ship 
Danvers from Vera Cruz had arrived, with 
advice to 12thinst. An armistice was signed. 

Gen. Lane and troops left the Capital on 
the 17th, and onthe fourth day arrived at 
Sequeltaplan. Before arriving there, how- 
ever, infurmation reached him that a body of 
$00 lancers was awaiting their arrival to at- 
tack them. ‘They arrived at the edge of the 
town without opposition, but when passing 
the first house, were suddenly assailed with a 
terrible volley. ‘The enemy, from escopete 
batteries on the inside, supposed they could 
gain an easy victory. The doors of the first 
house were however burst in a twinkling, and 
all the assailants found within were killed.— 
The same was the case with the next house. 
‘The Americans determined to drive the en- 
emy from their defences. Hvuuse after house 
was taken by a sanguinary struggle, until at 
last the town was cleared. Not satisfied with 
the result, the Lancers eollected a large body 
outside the town where they were attacked 
by Gen. Lane and Col. Hays, who cut them 
up in a terrible manner, One hundred of 
the enemy were killed and four wounded.— 
Fifty prisoners were taken, among them 
Lieut. Col. Montanee and Capt. Montanee, 
his son, and Lieut. Martiney. Fatber Jaranta 
escaped, 

It is rumored that Generals Pillow and 
Worth are restored to their commands, 

Santa Anna is at Tehuacan, On the 12th, 
our Government gave him a passport, suppos- 
ing it to be his intention to leave the country; 
but in this he acted with his accustomed du- 
plicity, his object being to put himself at the 
head of a body of troops. 





Tue Armistice between the Mexican troops 
and those of the United States has been pub- 
lished. It bears date the 5th of March, 1848, 
and is signed by Ignatio De Moro y Villamil 
and Benito Quijano, on the part of the Mex- 
icans and W. J. Worth and Persifer F. Smith, 
of the U. S. army. It consists of 17 articles. 

Art. 1. Provides that there shall be an abso- 
lute and general suspension of arms and hos- 
tilities throughout the whole republic of Mex- 
ico.—Art. 2. ‘That the troops of neither party 
shall advance beyond the position already 
occupied by them toward any territory not 
now in their possession, nor extend in any 
manner the limits of their present occupa- 
tion, though each party may move freely and 
peaceably, as they find most convenient, 
within the limits of their occupation—neither 
passing through a territory occupied by the 
other.—Art. $. Authorizes all persons not be- 
longing to the armies to travel without mo- 
lestation wherever their business may call 
them; but all persons belonging to the army, 
are required to be accompanied by a flag of 
truce or a safe conduct.—Art. 4. Stipulates 
that in all districts and states occupied by the 
American troops, the collection of all the con- 
tributions of war, due for the months of Feb- 
ruary and March, shall be suspended; and 
upon the ratification by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment of the treaty of peace, all such con- 
tributions for the months of February and 
March, and afterward shall be entirely remit- 
ted. Butthe tax on gaming, liquor houses, 
shops, and places of public amusement, shall 
continue to be collected as now.—Art. 5, Itis 
agreed that in all places occupied by the 
American forces, the citizens of the Mexican 
Republic shall be free to exercise all their 
political rights in electing and installing their 
general, state and municipal authorities; the 
Americans considering those as duly elected 
who are held as such by the Mexican govern- 
ment.—Art. 6. Requires the American troops 
to march out of any town occupied by them, 
and remain out during the pendency of an 
election in such town, leaving in the town or 
place only the force necessary for the security 
of barracks, hospitals, stores and quarters. 
In Vera Cruz the treops are to retire within 
the walls of the fortifications, and there re- 
main until the electionsare concluded.—Art. 7. 
Authorizes the collection of all taxes and rev- 
enues by the Mexican authorities, except du- 
ties collected in custom houses, internal duties 
on transit, and those collected on the precious 
metals in the places occupied. No tax, how- 
ever, can be levied nor duty extorted from any 
one belonging to the American army nor its 
necessary supplies; and the tobacco monopoly 
cannot be re-established without giving 60 
days public notice. —Art, 8. Provides that all 
post houses, post offices, public stages, horses, 
mules, and other means of transportation, 
shall receive the protection of the forces of 
both parties, the whole to be managed by 
the persons aggeinned in conformity with the 
law, by the Maxican government.—Art, 9. 
Provides for the surrender of all articles of 
commerce belonging to the Mexican govern- 
ment now in the possession of our armies.— 
Art. 10, All public offices not in the occupa- 
tion of the American troops, and all archives, 
utensils and furniture of such offices, ure to 
be delivered up to the state or general gov- 
ernments; and, as soon as other convenient 
places cun be provided for the troops and 
officers now occupying them, all convents of 


nuns, colleges for education, public hospitals, | dental! 


and other buildings for charitable purposes, 
are to be vacated i delivered peal Ff 11, 
Provides that the Mexican courts of justice 
and civil tribunais shall be re-established and 
their authoritiy recognized; the American 
military tribunals taking cognizance a of 
such matters as affect the members of the 
army or the Government of the United States. 
—Art. 12 and 13. Provide for the niza- 
tion of a police, and for the protection of the 
persons and property of residents in Mexico. 
—Art. 14. Relates to measures to the 


ligion.— Art. 16. Armed hostile bands, not 
authorized by either government, are to be 
attacked and dispersed by either or both par- 

agreement. 17. Provides that 


iod fixed by the : il 
period by the treaty, or pea hay party 
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Trial of VALORUS P. COOLIDGE 
For the Murder of EDWARD MATHEWs, 








EIGHTH DAY. 

had taken full notes of the of 
ale ace ah wera esha 
published in the Journal, as revised by himself, we con- 
cluded to copy it from that paper.) 


1 he inust ask the 
with him the hazy at doubt and con- 
jecture, though opel by the flashes of genius, to 
the plain ground we stand upon, for we have here mat- 
ters of reality and fact to deal with. [am overwhelm- 
ed, however, said Mr. B., at the very threshold of the 
case; for I dare not trust myself to an expression of 
the feelings that oppress me, and I have hardly physi- 
cal strength enough left to grapple with this great mass 
of facts. 

The charge of murder had been preferred by the 
government against the prisoner—the evidence to sus- 
tain that charge is now out. If it carries conviction 
to your minds, you will say so; if it dues not, then re- 
store that unfortunate man to the arms of his friends 
and to liberty. The burden of proof is upon the gov- 
evoment; the charge must be affirmatively made out. 

The first position necessary for me to establish is, 
that Edward Mathews is dead. The testimony on this 
point all concurs. ‘The surviving brother saw him on 
Sunday, upon his arrival from Boston, in his coftin. 

Next—was he murdered? The position of the body, 
when found—the wounds upon the head, inflicted by 
three separate blows, (the hat not broken, and upon the 
head,) causing wounds adjudged by the coroner's in- 
quest to be suilicient to occasion death—the robbery 
committed upon the person, and the poison in the body, 


versy. 
If, then, the robbery speaks the language of violence, 
and if the wounds upon the body are too eloquent of 
the cause of death, who was the author—in whose ink 
was the pen dipped, and by whose hand was it held, 
when those letters of death were traced on the head? 
Whose heart was so darkened to the light of all moral 
influences as to conceive, and whose hand had nerve 
enough io execute, a deed so bloody and so daring? If 
the charge of the government be true, it was the pris- 
oner at the bar; and if the facts narrated be true, the 
anoals of crime hardly afford a parallel in atrocity. 
Let us look, then, carefully aud doubtingly at the testi- 
mony. 

The body 1s found on Friday morning, in a sitting 
posture, in the cellar connecting with the prisoner’s 
office and the tailor’s shop underneath, It could have 
been carried there from within the building—from the 
tailer’s shop or any of the offices above. Could it 
have been thrust in there, between the double doors of 
the cellar, from without? And if so, was it?’ The 
cellar doors were opened some 12 to 18 inches—the 
wood pressed down against them from within, so that 
they could not have been pushed open any wider.— 
There were no marks of blood upon the edges of the 
dvors, to indicate that the body was crowded in from 
the outside. ‘The body lay, the head inclining on the 
right shoulder, the left arm raised up, and the hand 
resting against the door, Mr. Hasty could not get the 
body out till the door was opened wider, because it was 
stiff. But the raised position of the left arm shows it 
was also stiff and rigid when placed there—the arm 
could not have lifted itself up after death; and muscu- 
lar intractability ordinarily attends, I believe, death 
induced by the agency of prussic acid. It would have 
been as difficult, then, to get the body in as it was for 
aay to get it owt, on account of the rigidity of the 

ibs, 

The clothes of deceased were not soiled—his boots, 
just blacked, were not dirtied,—thus negativing the 
idea that he could have been koocked down in the 
street or dragged on the ground at all—for the streets 
were muddy that night. There would too have been 
great danger in carrying the body there from Maia 
street, as it must have been taken round through Wil- 
liams’ passage-way or past the other end of the block 
of brick stores—thus exposed to the view of passers- 
by in those most frequented thoroughfares of the village 
—the houses on Water street too, as well as the back 
windows of this whole block, commanding a view of 
this wide area upon which the cellar opens. The mur- 
der was not committed by strangers, for then the watch 
and money would have been chen with them as they 
fled, and would not have been found secreted in the 
prisoner’s sleigh and the back buildings of his board- 
ing-house. If committed by a citizen elsewhere than 
in this building, why run the risk of discovery in car- 
rying it there through so public places? So far then 
the wacks all poiat inwards. We will go in to that 
den by and by. 

How then, inquired Mr. B., was death effected? 
The indictment alleges by prussic acid. Was there, 
then, the presence of prussic acid in the body of the 
deceased on Friday morning? 

The stomach was taken out on Friday afternoon by 
Dr. Coolidge, and the contents placed ina wash-basin. 
Mr. Williams takes the basin trom the hall where the 
body then lay, and hides it behind a hogshead and a 
basket in his shed. Suspicion arises in the evening 
that the deceased was poisoned, and by light next 
morning Mr. Williams takes the basin and locks it up 
in his ice-house, where it remained a few hours, until 
it was delivered over to Prof. Loomis, that the contents 
might be analyzed. And there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to their identity. No one knew where the 
basin was concealed, even if any one knew the con- 
tents of the stomach were preserved. And what motive 
could have induced any one to put poison into it, if 
they had found it? No, this suggestion of the learned 
counsel for the prisoner presupposes a depravity of 
heart, that I have yet to learn has ever disgraced poor 
frail hamanity. The presumption against it is so vio- 
lent, that you will reluctantly yield to it, only when af- 
firmatively proved. 

Prof. Loomis then takes the contents of the stomach 
and submits it toa chemical analysis. And of this 
learned Professor, permit me here to say, that by his 
scientific attainments and clear, accurate knowledge, 
he reflects credit upon the institution of which he is an 
ornament and upon the Professorship which he adorns. 
ile first applies a test as directory merely, and not re- 
liable, but it indicates the presence of prussic acid. 
He then applied the iron, the copper and the silver 
tests, and the results are satisfactory to his mind, es- 
tablishing the fact to a moral certainty, as he says, of 
the presence of the acid. This ies of evidenc 
the result of scientific knowledge, you may not be able, 
gentlemen, so well to judge of, but in all the pursuits 
of life, we must depead upon the knowledge of others, 
where we have no experience ourselves. Life is not 
vouchsated to us long enough to leara every thing. We 
are obliged, therefore, to risk our property, and trust 
our lives npon'the knowledge of others. Dr. Hubbard, 
an eminent physician, of large experience, and of un- 
questionable integrity, says entire reliance may be 
placed upon the accuracy of these tests. 

The post mortem examination of the next day, al- 
most as decisively shows the presence of hydrocianic 
acid in the body. ‘The morbid appearances as well as 
the pungent odor of the acid emitted from the brain and 
stomach, and so distinctly noticed at the time, indicate 
with great certainty the presence of the acid. The 
suggestion that the brain ia its natural state has some- 
times the odor of prussic acid, does not seem to be 
well supported, and if it were, the other viscera bere 
emitted it quite as distinctly. The other position of 
the learned counsel, that hydrocianic acid may be gen- 
erated by animal decomposition, is hardly applicable 
to the fucts of this case, if true, and is not sustained 
by experience. The physicians and Prof. Loomis all 
concur to this effect, and Dr. Hill of this place, whose 
opinion is entitled to great weight upon all ques- 
tions within the range of his profession, has carefully 
examined this theory, and pronounces it unsustained 
by authority. We may then assume, with all the con- 
fidence of moral certainty, that the death of Edward 
Mathews was occasioned by the agency of this deadly 
poison. wt whom, pred in 1 administered? In 
August the prisoner is proved to have in his possession 
a large phial half full of prussic acid—a quantity more 
that Drs. Hubbard and Hill have ever vogariued in 
their entire practice. On the 17th of Sept. he sends 
an order to Wales for an ounce more of the acid of the 
strongest kind. He has received it by the 19th, but it 
was only of the officinal strength, William M. Phil- 
lips saw it in the prisoner’s office, in his safe, acci- 
y open, on the 19th. He sends still another or- 
der on the same, 19th 
ton, for an ounce of acid, ‘the 
Why did he send for this? Was it that the Wales acid 
was not enough? But the Wales acid was the 
acid of the shops—the only kind ici 
means of knowing how to be. The 
ted acid is manufactured 





to have the concentrated acid, having 
imported oances of it from London, for the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, of Boston. 

Now there was a motive for the purchase, all at once, 
of so much acid; and what was it? None is asi " 
And why did he want the concentrated acid? Not to 


is the for 

which the prisoner ordered the strongest void that is 
And farther said Mr. B., who else had 
pritaia auld ut Waters lilet—who elze had an op- 
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against having j F 
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stomach had better not be analyzed. ‘Have the con- 
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h Sona Sone pry =e brane for —. 
nach money his drove of cattle wou i 
had heard of his return, and invited him to his office 
that evening—that he admits before the coroner’s in- 
that he was in there between 8 and 9 o'clock, 
with $1800 in his pieeetee and this ix the last that 
is seen or heard of d Mathews, until he is found 
ead the next morning, on the prisoner's sen— 
his money, his watch and his papers gone, and the body 
in Position indicating that it was deposited there 


_ Now I submit, said Mr. B., if here is not a train of 
He ey mee making up, link by link, a chain that 
Sdcaheie wn the prisoner to the dead body of Edward 

- a Sapte to be bruken, and grappled too 


to be severed. 
Bat we have been told learned counsel, ina 
Pcases that can be gleaned 


Prog reson Ar 
‘om t Ke, aut is circumst ; ‘ 
True, but not therefore the lees to he yee ma 
the death being admitted. It is the ordinary evidence 
of crime, Abandoned me# do not take witnesses with 
them to bear testimony to their wrpitade, A man 
steals in secret, robs in the dark, and murders when 


Mathews i 2p 
athews is no more—his spirit has gone, and . 
falls lifeless on the floor. There wes ey at 
death-shriek—hyena-like, the prisoner seizes bin. \. 
the throat, and hence those marks the witnesses ba x 
. The prisoner then attempts to put the bod 
in the cask in the closet, and hence the blood upon iy 
the cask is not large enough; he then takes it to the 
window—the window was raised clear up when P\in. 
went into the office, and the body lay half concealed |, 
it behind the counter near it, But, opon a moment’, 
thought, it would not do to throw the body dows on» 
doors trom the window. His strength, too, may hay. 
failed him—hie nerves may have been wnstrung. 4,4 
then it is he goes down, and passes ap by Willian, 
sitting-room, and looks in to see if Flint is there—iyy 
the curtains are down. Bowe then sees him in the 
eeceey: and Hill meets him reconmoitering |, 
ater-St. He hurries back for Flint—meets jim |, 
the entry-way, with a lamp in bis band, going to bed 
takes the lamp from him, blows it out, aed im an ay; 
tated tone requests him to go to the office. They 
enter the office. And then was acted that dreadful 
scene in this sad drama, that I peed not describe if | 
could—for that dim spirit-tamp oa the iron safe, the 





no eye is upon him. Let the secrecy of crime, there. 
fore, secure impunity, and you have uo protection to 
your property or safety to your lives. 

No, gentlemen, circumstances are soulless, passion. 
less oa objectless, and will not, therefore, lie* You 
act upon them every day of your lives. You depend 
upon them here, and you trust upon them as to an here- 
after. There once lived in Judea a man illustrating in 
himself the purity of divinity and the perfeetion of hu- 
manity. It is your faith in him that buoys you up 
through life, and upon which you trust for Life beyond 
the grave. And yet itis upon circumstantial evidence, 
the history of the times in which he lived, the authen- 
ticity of the record, as they have floated down to us 
upon the current of eighteen hundred years, that this 
faith is based. And it resis securely upon it, and may 
rest on it as upon arock. The learned counsel had 
not closed his argument, even, before he invoked the 
aid of this very circumstantial evidence to wield it, 
with what of strength he could, against the positive tes- 
timony of Flint. 

No, gentlemen, said Mr. B., you can have but little 
evidence of crime except as inference from circumstan- 
ces. You can know of your own knowledge but little 
to aid in its discovery. You do not know that Edward 
Mathews ever lived, for you never saw him—you do not 
know that he is dead, for you did not see him in his 
coffin. But as sure as he lived he is dead—as sure as 
he is dead he was murdered, and as sure ashe was 
murdered, there sits his murderer. 

We come now, gentlemen, to the positive testimony 
of Thomas Flint. This is enough alone, the tact of 
death by violent means having been proved aliunde. 
And the testimony of Flint is tode depended upon. It 
is horrible but itis truthful. He is asked to go into 
the office as stated; the prisoner locks the door behind 
him; the scarlet curtains are down at the windows; 
the dim spirit lamp but makes the darkness appa- 
rent; the prisoner stands op before him in the ear- 
nestness of life at stake, and appeals to him to save him, 
“I am going to reveal to you a secret that involves my 
“life. That cursed litth Ed. Mathews came in here, 
‘*went to take a glass of brandy, and fell down dead, 
“and is now lying in the other room. I have thumped 
‘him on the head, to make folks think he was mur- 
““dered.”’ Overwhelmed at the announcement, Flint 
sinks down into a chair, Too much overcome to rea- 
son, he does not realize that murder has been committed. 
He had not known that Mathews had money about him 
the evening before; he did not now know of the rob- 
bery; he refuses to assist in carrying the body to the 


deep curtained windows, the dead body on the floor, 
its passage down the back-stairs in the dark, are ob 
Jects that the plain narrative of Flint bas so nmpressed 
on your minds that you will carry them with you to 
your graves, 

This, gentlemen, is a general view of the tragedy that 
~~ one at Waterville on the evening of the 30ih 
a was wo strange for lite—and yet too real fur 

The testimony of Dingley throws a ray of light upon 
the case. In the early oa of the week the prisoner 
observed that @ person was sick in Clinton, of fits, and 
— ae and — & good “subject.” Upon 

ng ash where a subject could be kept, the prisoner 
replied, in a cask in the closet—snying that it would 
not scent the office if well covered’ wih spirits. On 
the afternoon of ‘Tharsday, he said to Dingley that the 
‘‘eubject” before referred to had died, and made the 
same remark to Flint after tea. What did all this 
mean? Had anybody been sick of fite, in Clintont— 
had uny one died of fits in Clinton? Or was he pre- 
paring the way that a subject in the office might not 
create surprise? **He was hell on subjects,” and need- 
ed no aid. No aid, indeed! The subject in bfe, so soon 
to be a shadow, was coming itself into his office. 

Forther: he retused to secure Tobie with his notes, 
for “he had agreed to make them over to Mathews, 
and was liable to be called upon at any moment.” 
What Mathews? What Mathews was in his mind? 
Not Edward, for he was dead. John, was it then, 
who had aided in raising the $1500? Aye. Had he 
then got the $1500, and therefore liable to ture out his 
notes to secure itt? And how did he get it? Why of 
Edward, who had it in his pocket. Aye, howt The 
poison in his stomach aud the blows on bis head tell 
too plainly how. This wasa dreadful declaration. He 
was guilty and suspected: it overcomes him—his mind 
loses for a moment its balance, and he tells the truth. 
It was an acknowledgment that he had got the $1500 
—a confession therefore of the crime—a_ confession of 
bis guilt. 

* * + * * . . 
It is said, and so it is conceded, said Mr. Blake, 
| that the general reputation of the prisoner bas been 
| gvod. But there may be a false reputation, and a bad 
state of moral feeling—a whited sepulchre without, and 
dead men’s bones within, The deep embarrassment of 
the prisoner, and his urgency for money, indicate an 
indulgence in vice or crime that we were precluded 
from proving. It appears, however, in evidence that 
he was guilty of perjury before the Coroner’s Loquest, 





river or to the street. The prisoner had taken out of | and of three unsuccessful attempts at subornation of 


his mouth the suggestion to call in the veighbors, for 


he “had thumped him on the head.”” A student, taken 
by surprise—astounded at what he saw—having confi- 
dence in his master—he aids in carrying the body into 
the cellar. It was a great offence, but this was no 
time for reason. 
then it might not have been quite safe for Flint to turn 
and run; the door was locked and the prisoner prepared. 
A second murder would have deterred but little whea 
the discovery of the first was inevitable. 

Now, gentlemen, why should not Flint be credited— 
all the facts narrated here by sixty odd witnesses tend 
more or less to corroborate him. And if this story be 
not true, where was Mathews alter he was in prisoner’s 
office with $1800, and where was the prisoner? 

And what inducement has Flint now to perjure him- 
selft They were friends—and Flint was not suspected 
at the time, and is now proved to have been innocent. 
Edward Mathews was alive at the Parker House a/ter 
Flint was in Willlams’ sitting-room, where he remained 
till called by the Dr. to the office, at half past 9 o’clock, 
and then he returns at half past 10 o’clock from the 
office, where all admit he was, and goes to bed with 


You would not have done so: but | 


perjury. It may be the ordinary history of crime, that 
a man shouk! first steal, then rob, and then murder.— 
But men have suddenly fallen from light to darkness. 
Benedict Arnold had sustained an unblemished charac- 
ter and was entrusted with an important position by 
one of the best judges of character the world ever saw, 
jat the very time of bis treason. The disciples of 
Christ were not only of good repute, but illustrated in 
their lives great moral worth up to the time of the last 
supper; and then, when told that one of them would |.e- 
| tray his Master, they, confiding one in another, en- 
| quired doubtingly who it was. And yet Judas betvray- 
jed his Master, to suffer an ignominious death at the 
| hands of the populace. A good reputation does nut 
constitute a defence against the charge of crime. 

It is then said, geutiemen, that the prisoner had no 
motive to commit so aggravated acrime. 1 do not 
| know what motive he had, nor do b care what motive 
| he had—it is enough fur me to prove the commission of 
|the crime upon him. And if be would excuse it, then 
and then only, will I enquire why and wherefore he did 
it 











I do not know whether he wished to get money to go 


Baker. By his oath here, then, he jeopards the life of abroad, as he once inthnated to Prof. Champlin, en- 
his friend, not to save himself, for an alibi is establish- | joining secrecy. And if he did, I do not know whether 


ed in his behalf, during the whole time in which the 
murder can possibly have been committed. 


it was to pursue his studies or to gratify his desires— 
| to travel for information or to riot in crime—whether 


Again, gentlemen, Flint denies any knowledge of | he was going alove, or going to take with hima com- 


the murder as Mr. Paine testifies, before the Coroner’s 
Inquest. He was then under oath. He made no ad- 
missions till Thursday of the next week, after he bad 
seen his father, to whose good advice, perhaps, we owe 
this whole disclosure. If his object, then, now is, or 
was then, to ruin Coolidge, why has he not done it 
without implicating himself in the transaction, and 
without confessing his perjury, by simply swearing to 
a confession of the prisoner, made subsequent to his 
testimony before the inquest? 
intelligence, sustaining always before an unblemished 
character; no motive to tell an untruth about it is now 
attribated to him, and why, therefore, should you not 
yield credence to his story? 

But one remark more in this connection of but little 
moment itself, it may be—but a chip will show the 
current of the stream, or a feather the direction of the 
wind. On Friday night Coolidge wishes to sleep with 
Flint, and on Saturday a sham sale of his property, as 
proved by Baker, is made to him. Had Coolidge con- 
fidence in Flint? Undoubtedly. But it may show more 
—the prisoner had entrusted his life to him—does he 
now entrust bis property to him, to hug him the closer 
to his breast, to fasten himself upon him, if not to im- 
plicate hin, as with hooks of steel? 

Now, gentlemen, let us take a stand-point, from 

which we can look down upon the theatre of this sad 
drama, and some of the actors in it. 
: On the morning of Thursday the 30th Sept. a letter 
is lying on the table of the prisoner, in his office, di- 
rected to the deceased. His students all saw it, and 
Flint recollects that it was on Thursday, and mentioned 
the circumstances in Mr. Boutelle’s office the next 
morning. Charles K. Mathews saw the deceased be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock A. M. Thorsday, in bis store, 
and heard him read a note from the prisoner, request- 
ing the deceased to call ‘‘to his office that evening, and 
to reveal it not for his life,” and this injunction of se- 
crecy was deeply underscored. He saw the note. Up- 
on the same day Edward Mathews, the deceased, 
makes a note of $1500, which his uncle, Joha Math- 
ews, signs with him, as principal, and his cousin, 
Charles, as surety, and the Ticonie Bank discounts it, 
and pays the money out to Edward about 3 o'clock P. 
M. He then returns to the store of Charles, takes a 
book of forms, and turns to a form for giving a lien on 
notes and demands—takes a blank mortgage of person- 
al property, and sits down and fills it up, stating at the 
same time his object—to whom the $1500 was to be 
paid, and from whom the securities were to be assigned 
to him. But that declaration has been excluded by the 
Court. He came from Clinton that morning with the 
same object in view, so far as can be inferred from his 
there getting a book of forms, called the ‘Business 
Man’s Assistant,”’ and turning to a precedent for the 
conveyance of personal property. His declaration 
there, too, us to his object, and the individual to whom 
he was intending to loan money, ts excluded. You can 
only infer it. 

John Mathews comes into the village next morning 
and hears of the murder. The guilt of Coolidge tlash- 
eson his mind—he rushes to him, overtakes him, 
seizes him by the arm, and takes him into the hall, 
where committees of vigilance were being organized, 
and puts to him three questions, the answers to which 
you will recollect—when an objection was interposed 
to any further enquiries at that time. He admitted to 
him that Edward was at his office twice the evening be- 
fore—denied that he had borrowed any money of him 
but pretended that he had lent deceased $200, to be 
repaid the next morning —charging it at the time on his 
book—the very charge itself, besides not being posted, 
while those before it and after it are, carrying on its 
face a most suspicious a rance,—and itis now 
proved the charge was made the next day, and after 
prisoner had been examined before the inquest under 
oath, and that when made, the prisoner asked Nudd 
whether be better say to the inquest it was made that 
day or the evening before. This charge was the idlest 
pretence in the world. 

But let us look again at the parties the evening be- 
fore. The deceased dresses for a party at the Parker 
House. He has a business engagement with some one, 
but still ies his cousin Charles to the party. 

amp cognition, an the.stagn of the Parker House at 
eight o’clock in the evening,—Edward leaves, saying 
he is “* to Dr. Collidge’s office.” He goes out, 
but returns in a moment. It was he who knocked at 
Coolidge’s door before Flint had left the office. The 
prisoner was waiting for him im his lair, but did not 
dare let him ia, for then Flint would have seen him. 
He had locked his door, that uo one other than he might 


street, | 
him in—Flint had left him there wai 


admits, in his examination the Coroner’s 
100 in hin pockets Amd dt fe the lst that is 
th in hi ' is 
peek fT parte 
next a in the cellar, on 
the premises of the prisauer—his clothes shragged up 
on his as they naturally would be, if the 
had in their pitbe Ae down 
as says it did, his hold of it giving 
way. 
had ap tae his . He had 
sa to him from Gaviage on We » and 
opgten 0 ward ne ear—he had inspired him with 
confidence—he had induced him to raise a large 
a desk tae ee iaved 
him within his round him like a 
serpent, and his into bim with the 
neg ae eye tr perm og ty was no warning 


pagnon de voyage—nor do 1 cere. Enough, and quite 
enough it is for me to know, that the Grand Jury on a 
tithe of the evidence here, have preferred a charge 
agwinst him, and that that evidence is such as to cariy 
| conviction to an impartial mind. That the prisoner 
| was in great want of money is proved. He borrowed 
| in all the adjoining towns, wherever he could, and at 
| any interest that was exacted of him. His necessities, 
too, at this time, were surely approaching a crisis, lor 





He is a young man of he offers Gray $500 for the use of $1000 six months, 


jand Gilman $500 for $2000 three or four months.— 
| And yet I concede this could not have been an adequate 
| cause for the commission of the crime charged—less in- 
ducement, however, has ofteu before led to murder.— 
There never was, aud never can be, good reason for 


the commission of crime—a soand mind, anchured oa 
correct moral principle, like a staunch well moored 
| ship, rides out the storm of life in safety, unhurt and 
|uninjured. But a mind rotten to the core, its moral 
| energies impaired by indulgence in vice or crime, yielis 
| to the pressure of temptatiou—its fastenings lose their 


|hold, its moorings give way, and it swings from its 
| place, to go to pieces on the shore, or to go to the bet- 
tom on the deep. Whether the desive of the $1800 
was a pressure upon the prisoner he had not moral 
strength to resist, or what other motive influenced him, 
I do not know. 

The learned counsel, said Mr. B, refers to a passage 
in Roman history familiar to us alli—to ridicule the in- 
troduction here of the clothes of the deceased. The 
| clothes were exhibited to explain the testimony, and 
not to move you to indignation or to excite your sympa- 
‘thy. But was the allusion quite happy! For Brotus 

was a murderer, and confessed his guilt—excusing it 
“Not that he loved Caesar less, but Rome more.”” And 
|to my apprehension the learned counsel’s allusion to 
| Macbeth was not more fortunate. For Macbeth was a 
| murderer, and having stained his hands in the biood of 
his sovereign, he tries to arrest suspicion by accusing 
the innocent sons of the king. 
“We hear our bloody ccusins are bestowed, 
In Engtand and Ireiand, not confess ing 
Their crue] parricide, filling their bearers 
With strange inventions.” 

And a dreadful retribution was visited upon his de- 
voted head. 

The learned counsel bas appealed to your sympa- 
thies, entreating you not to be mere machines, to be 
wound up and run down again. Oh, no, said Mr. B., 
have for the prisoner all the sympathy you can, for a 
man stained with bis guilt, But remember you are 
under oath to give a verdict according to the law and 
the evidence. The ancients well illustrated the idea of 
justice by a marble statue with its eyes closed, holding 
an even balanced scale. 1 do not ask you to be as cold 
as marble, but your oaths require you to be blind to re- 
sults. All pity the prisoner—none but regret bis con- 
dition—sympathise with him, then, if you can—but, re- 
member, also, for once, the agony of that dying man on 
the night of the 30th of September,—remember, jor 
once, the bereaved mother, disconsolate, inconsolable— 
and think for once, of the afflicted brother, who survives 
to watch with painful interest, the progress of this 
trial. 

A fearful responsibility, gentlemen, said Mr. B., 
now rests upon you. The public bold you to that re- 
sponsibility now, and will hold you to it ahoays. Give 
expression, then, to the conviction the evidence has in- 
duced in your minds, fearless of consequences—that 
you may return to your homes with the approval of your 
consciences and the world. I have now, said Mr. B., 
done my duty, and I cannot close better than by invok- 
ing Him to whom this House is dedicated w give you 


courage to do yours. 











Dearn or Joun Jacon Astor. The richest 
man in America died in New York on Wed- 
nesday morning last. The N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce says: Mr. Astor has been quite 
infirm for several years, though mentally ac- 
tive and capable of managing his vast estate 
with sagacity. By men with good means of 
knowing, his property is put down at forly 
millions of dollars, every dollar of it the pro- 
duct of his own industry and good manage- 
ment. Fifteen years ago be was put down at 
fifteen to twenty millions, His age was 85 
years. 





Destruction or Port su Prince. Byan 
arrival at New York, from Nassau, N. P., 
files of the Royal Gazette to the 18th March 
are received. The following paragraph is 
from the Gazette of the 4th:— 

We have received a feport by way of Turks 
Island to the effect that the town of Port au 
Prince has been nearly destroyed by the falling 
of the high mountain under which the town 
was built. 

We have not been able to glean any par- 
ticulars of the catastrophe except that, abun- 
dance of rain had been falling for some time 


ious! i ad the effect of loosening 
ope animate the inhabitants have in 


consequence gone over to Turks Island, 





r. Coolidge last summer made so particu- 
BR sifencony-' the State’s Attorney respect- 
ing the legal penalty of murder, especially 
whether there was any liability of execution, 
as to excite the surprise of the Attorney and 
lead him to reply, “Why Dr. you don’t ex- 
pect to become a subject, do you?” This 
would have been pete out in the trial had 

ashington. 
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THE REWARD. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Who, looking backward from his manhood's prime, 
Bees not the spectre of his mis-spent time; 
And, through the shade 
Of funeral cypress, planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind 
From his loved dead? 


Who bears no trace of Passion’s evil force? 

Who shuns thy sting, O terrible Remorse? 
Who would not cast 

Half of his future from him, but to win 

Wakeless oblivion for the wrong and sin 
Of the sealed Past? 





Alas! the evil, which we fin would shun, 
We dec; and leave the wished for good undone; 
, Our strength to day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prone to full, 
Poor, blind, unprofitable, servants all, 
Are wé alway. 


Yet, who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid in some ennobling cause, 
His f&liow men? 


If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin; 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindiess of his creed 
Or hue, hath bent, 


He has not lived in vain, aud while he gives 

The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart, 

He gazes backward, and with hope before, 

Knowing that from his works he never more 
Can henceforth part. 


The Story-Teller. 


THE GOOD DEVIL. 
Translated from the Italian, for the Maine Farmer. 

















A certain gentleman of Britain had for his 
wife, a lady, in whom the most dazzling beau- 
ty and enticing grace were joined with the 
greatest wisdom, the most cultivated mind 
and the noblest character. But although na- 
ture had lavished its bounties upon his com- 
panion, yet fortune had been so miserly in her 
gifts to him, that he, leaving his meager pat- 
rimony to the wise management of his wife, 
committed himself to the sea, placing in com- 
merce the hope of improving his resources; 
and for many years he remained unheard of, 
far from his country and his wife, in whose 
unwavering constancy he well knew he could 
trust. 

In fact, the conduct of the lady in the ab- 
sence of her husband, was such as we ought 
to expect from an honest woman and prudent 
housewife: and though the more universally 
esteemed because she was young, beautiful, 
and well educated, yet she grew in reputation 
and honor; and in those numerous occasions, 
of which the least corrupt society furnishes 
too many, she never permitted to herself any 
of those actions, which, although innocent in 
themselves, let fall some suspicions of virtue 
too easily clouded, just as a mirror is tarnished 
by the breath with minute shades. Yet this 
Virtue, so justly scrupulous, was neither so 
haughty nor severe as to forbid the pleasure 
of honest and civil conversation; and without 
ever losing sight of her duties, the beautiful 
lady sometimes met among her friends when 
genial conversation took place, and sometimes 
at her own house she invited those whom 
her prudent and careful discernment taught 
her to select. 

It was carnival. he desire of solacing 
herself somewhat, and at the same time of 
rendering to her friends some little offices of 
kindness, excited the thought of giving in her 
house a festival, with a dance, games and a 
supper. The careful economy with which 
she had managed the affairs of her husband, 
permitted such an expense without any injury. 
Already every thing was prepared which 
would contribute to the delight and decorum 
of a small but noble festival. Already the 
torches and tapers made the liveliest contrast 
to the darkness of the night. Already had 
many instruments aroused the spirits and ac- 
tivity of the brisk dancers. Already had the 
handsome couples of well dressed youth 
of both sexes, a part unveiled and a part 
masked, interwoven the well arranged dances, 
in every movement obedient to the sweet com- 
mand of the harmonious orchestra. 

The good lady, liberal of so noble diversion, 
who, in the absence of her husband, did not 
feel herself permitted to take part in the dance, 
was in a chamber contiguous to the hall, 
among a few select friends, intent upon a mod- 
erate game, to which the glory of conquering 
gave a greater relish than the base and con- 
temptible desire of gain. Then behold a very 











not go forth from here on any condition until 
I have her in my power.” 
This discourse, combined with the preceding 
facts, made all the suspicions and fears to full 
upon the lady of the house, ‘The pusillani- 
mous, whose fear had exalted their imagina- 
tions, were ingreat anxiety for her, and began 
to talk of having recourse to some more effi- 
cacious means, whence to remove 80 terrible 
an enemy. Many wavered in uncertainty, 
and not being able to stick to any one a 
passed alternately from laughter to fear. he 
sensible persons, the part always the a 
in every assembly, tranquilly a cha: 
mination of so grateful a comedy. e oe 
tiful lady was among these, and or muc 
pleased at the comic fear which filled many 
minds in her favor. ' * 
In the mean time, the Jocose attorney, who 
had assured himself in so excellent a manner 
of the wisdom of bis consort, and now having 
amused himself sufficiently, prepared himself 
for the unfolding, restored to the bystanders 














neat masker, in the dress of an attorney, with 
several bundles of law papers under his arm, 
approached the table, and after the first civil 
offices, offered a challenge to play with the 
lady of the feast, who generously accepted it. 
They played five or six games, each one of 
which showed a discreet prize, and fortune 
appeared always to show itself against the 
challenger, rendering the lady the continual 
victor. But whenever any of the spectators 
challenged the masked attorney, he gained, 
without fail, the last farthing from all. He 
never lost except with the hostess, therefore 
the bystanders began to suspect that under 
this mask was concealed some splendid secret 
lover of her. 

In alternately communicating this conjec- 
ture, they were not able to use so much pre- 
caution, but that the cunning masker, impell- 
ed more than ever to discover dextrously their 
discourses, could not help comprehending very 
quickly the suggestion; and for confirming 
them still more in their fallacious illusions, to 
several of the bystanders, with a low voice, 
he said: “Iam the god of riches,”—and he 
drew forth from his pockets many purses, 
brimming full of shining pistoles, and then to 
the lady, the continual object of his politeness, 
proposed a strange game in these words: “I 
will stake all this gold against as much as you 
possess.” Atsuch excessive propositions, the 
lady was frightened, and refused. He then 


passed from the wager to offers, entreating 
her with acts of the most ingenuous cordiality 


to accept this immense sum as a gift. If she 
did not know how to dispose of offers so lib- 
eral with just thanks, she knew how to refuse 
these in as gentle a manner as the wager. 

In the mean time so extraordinary an event 
awakened the curiosity, the prating of many, 
and a pleasant variety of opinions. One good 
old lady imagined and concluded with all se- 
riousness, that he was no other than the devil 
himself, masked. A fine bumor seizes her, 
and she pleases herself with various argu- 
ments in so beautiful un opinion. Invigorated 
by this, the fanciful old lady no longer kept 
silent until she had disseminated her opinion 
which was embraced by many meek and wed 
ulous persons, to whom a chimerical thought 
is converted into an undeniable certainty, 

The frolicsome attorney, who had pleasant- 
ly assisted the first conjecture of the company, 
formed him, gave himself with 
equal dexterity to aiding this extravagance, 
by speaking, at first, many and various lan- 
guages, in which he was well versed, and then 
saying: ‘I have come forth from the infernal 
regions to possess myself of a lady who has 

been given to me for a long time, and I shall 





the exact amount of money he had gained 
from each one, adding: ‘Learn to venture 
your property against the devil, who knows 
how to gain whatever he wishes.” Thus he, 
continuing the deception, concealed in sport 
an act of indispensible honesty; because play- 
ing with them he had availed himself of that 
base talent, and of that faulty dexterity, which 
always determines in favor of him, whom the 
fortune of the cards directs. He was some- 
what abased in serving himself thus, but yet 
he played to promote the innocent and pleas- 
ant cheat in the others; but he would have 
been ashamed to unveil and make himself 
known, without first having satisfied the duty 
of an honest man. 

Finally, in the midst of the greatest agita- 
tion of all minds, be threw off his mask, and 
in him was immediately beheld the husband 
of the good lady, who, on recognizing him, 
sent forth acry of joy, and rushed into his 
arms. Returning her the tenderest embraces, 
he said: “I return prospered by commerce, 
opulence comes with me, the companion of 
my voyages: this would have been less grate- 
ful to me, if I had not been able to share it 
with thee, my dear spouse.” ‘Then turning 
to the bystanders who had crowded around 
them in a dense circle, the most distant curi- 
ously protruding their necks and heads be- 
tween the shoulders of the others: “Is it not 
time,” said he, “that [ have come to possess 
myself of a lady, who had given herself to 
me along time ago?” ‘The civil sports and 
most gracious words remained a long while. 
The fortunate gentleman, so well pleased 
with his acquired riches, knew how to share 
them so nobly with his friends, was so loved 
and esteemed, that the name of Good Devil 
remained to him and became a respectable 
proverb. NEANIAS. 


(From the Massachusetts Teacher.} 


THE SLEIGH RIDE; 
Or, Two Ways of Telling a Stery. 


BY H. K. OLIVER. 





Young people commit more faults from 
thoughtlessness, than from intent to do wrong; 
and want of reflection leads children astray 
much oftener than want of principle. Indif- 
ference to the feelings of the aged, a prone- 
ness to make light of peculiarities, are, how- 
ever, occasionally indulged in by the young, 
—and, inthe excitement of the momentary 
gratification which such merriment may pro- 
duce, all thought of the wrong and all sense 
of the right, are equally forgotten. The 
proverb of the wisest man saith, “The glory 
of young men is their strength; and the beauty 
of old men is the gray head.” The strength 
ofthe young should protect and defend the 
beauty of the old. The hoary head should 
ever be respected, whatever may be the out- 
ward condition of its possessor; and neither 
sport nor ridicule should be thrown upon him 
whose enfeebled strength scarce suffices to 
bear the weight of the many years with which 
time has burdened him. 

The following narrative, which is strictly 
true, illustrates what has been observed, and 
proves, that the just recompense of a thought- 
less fault may be much more speedily repaid 
to those who commit it, than may be either 
expected or desired by them. ‘The common 
saying, of ‘waking up the wrong passenger,” 
is peculiarly applicable to the case. 

In one of the most populous cities of New 
England, a few years since, a party of lads, 
all members of the same school, got up a 
grand sleigh-ride. ‘There were about twen- 
ty-five or thirty bos engaged in the frolic. 
The sleigh was a very large and splendid es- 
tablishment, drawn by six grey horses. The 
afternoon was as beautiful as any body could 
desire, and the merry group enjoyed them- 
selves in the highest degree. It was a com- 
mon custom of the school to which they be- 
longed, and on previous occasions their teach- 
er had accompanied them. Some engage- 
meut upon important business, however, oc- 
cupying him, he was not, at this time, with 
them. Itis quite likely, had it been other- 
wise, that the restraining influence of his 
presence would have prevented the scene 
which is the main feature of the present story. 

On the day following the ride, as he en- 
tered the school-room, he found his pupils 
grouped about the stove, and in high merri- 
ment, as they chatted about the fun and frolic 
of their excursion. He stopped awhile and 
listened, and in answer to some inquiries 
which he made about the matter, one of the 
lads, a fine, frank and manly boy, whose 
heart was in the right place, though his love 
of sport sometimes led him astray, volun- 
teered to give a narrative of their trip and its 
various incidents, As he drew near the end 
of his story, he exclaimed, **O sir! there was 
one little circumstance which I had almost 
forgotten to tell you. Toward the latter part 
of the afternoon, as We were coming home, 

we saw, at some distance ahead of us, a queer 
looking affair in the road. We coult not ex- 
actly make out what it was. It seemed to be 
a sort of half-and-half monstrosity. As we ap- 


«Well, boys,” replied the instructor, ‘that 
is quite an incident. But take your seats, 
and, after our morning service is ended, I will 
take my turn = ns you a story, and all 

eigh ride, too. : 
ats finisbed the reading of a chapter 
in the Bible, and after all had joined in the 
Lord’s prayer, he commenced as follows :— 

«Yesterday afternoon, a very venerable and 
respectable old man, anda clergyman by pro- 
fession, was on his way from Boston to Salem, 
to pass the residue of the winter at the house 
of his son. That he might be prepared for 
journeying, as he proposed to do, in the 
spring, he took with him his light wagon, and 
for the winter bis sleigh, which he fastened be- 
hind the wagon. He was, just as I have told 
you, very old and infirm; his temples were 
covered with thinned locks, which the frosts 
of eighty years bad whitened; his sight, and 
hearing too, were some-what blunted by age, 
as yours will be, should you live to be as old. 
He was proceeding very slow ly and quietly, 
for his horse was old and feeble, like his 
owner. His thoughts reverted to the scenes 
of his youth; when he had perilled his life in 
fighting for the liberties of his country;—to 
the scenes of his manhood, when he had 
preached the gospel of his divine Master to 
the heathen of the remote wilderness; and to 
the scenes of riper years, when the hard hand 
of penury had laid heavily upon him. While 
thus occupied, almost forgetting himself in 
the multitude of his thoughts, he was sud- 
denly disturbed, and even terrified, by loud 
hurrahs from bebind, and by a furious pelting 
and clattering of balls of snow and ice upon 
the top of his wagon. In his trepidation he 
dropped his reins, and as his aged and feeble 
hands were quite benumbed with cold, he 
found it impossible to gather them up, and 
his horse began to run away. 

In the midst of the old man’s trouble, there 
rushed by him, with loud shouts, a large 
party of boys, in a sleigh drawn by six horses. 
“Turn out, turn out, old fellow,”—‘give us 
the road, old boy,’— ‘*What’ll you take for 
your pony, old daddy?” “Go it frozen-nese,” 
—“What’s the price of oats!” were the va- 
rious cries that met his ear. 

“Pray, do not frighten my horse,” exclaimed 
the infirm driver. 

“Turn out, then; turn out,” was the an- 
swer, which was followed by repeated cracks 
and blows from the long whip of the ‘grand 
sleigh,”? with showers of snow-balls, and three 
tremendous huzzas from the boys who were 
in it. 

The terror of the old man and his horse 
was increased, and the latter ran away with 
him, to the imminent danger of his life. He 
contrived, however, after some exertion, to 
secure his reins, which had been out of bis 
hands during the whole of the affray, and to 
stop his horse just in season to prevent his 
being dashed against a loaded team. 

As he approached Salem, he overtook a 
young man who was walking toward the same 
place, and whom he invited to ride. The 
young man alluded to the “grand sleigh,” 
which had just passed, which induced the old 
gentleman to inquire if he knew who the 
boys were. He replied that he did—that they 
all belonged to one school, and were a set of 
wild fellows. 

“Aha! exclaimed the former, with a 
hearty laugh, (for his constant good nature had 
not been disturbed) do they, indeed? Why, 
their master is very well known to me. I am 
now going to his house, and | rather think I 
shall give him the benefit of this whole story.” 
A short distance brought him to his jour- 
ney’s end, the house of his son. His old 
horse was comfortably housed and fed, and 
he himself abundantly provided for. 

That son, boys, is your instructor; and that 
aged and infirm old man, that “old fellow,” 
and “old boy,” (who did not turn out for you, 
but who would have gladly given you the 
whole road, had he heard your approach,) 
that “old boy,” and “old daddy,” and ‘old 
frozen-nose,” was your master’s father!” 
It is not easy to describe, nor to imagine, 
the effect produced by this new translation of 
the boy’s own narrative. Some buried their 
heads behind their desks; some cried; some 
looked askant at each other, and many has- 
tened down to the desk of the teacher, with 
apologies, regrets, and acknowledgments, 
without end. All were freely pardoned, but 
were cautioned that they should be more civil, 
for the future, to inoffensive travellers, and 
more respectful to the aged and infirm. 

> * * 7 * * * 
Years have passed by—the lads are men, 
though some have found an early grave—the 
“manly boy” is “tin the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried.”” They who survive, should this 
story meet their eye, will easily recall its 
scenes, and throw their memories back to the 
*‘School-house in Federal street,” and to 
their old friend and well-wisher. 





[From the Western Continent.} 


THE RUNAWAY MATCH; 
Or, How the Schoolmaster Married a Fortune. 


BY MAJOR JOSEPH JONES. 


It’s about ten years ago sense the incident 
what I’m gwine to tell tuck place. It caused 
a great sensation in Pineville at the time, and 
had the effect to make fellers monstrous care- 
ful how they runaway with other people’s 
daughters without ther consent ever sense. 

Mr. Ebenezer Doolittle was the bominablest 
man after rich gals thatever was. He hadn’t 
been keepin school in Pineville more’n six 
months, before he had found out every gal 
in the settlement whose father had twenty 
niggers, and had courted all of ’em within a 
day’s ride. He was rather old to be poplar 
with the gals, and somehow they didn’t like 
his ways, and the way they did bluff him off 
was enough to discourage anybody but a 
Yankee schoolmaster what wanted to git 
married, and hadn’t many years of grace left. 
But it didn’t seem to make no sort of dif- 
ference to him. He undertook ’em by the 
job. He was bound to have a rich wife out 
of some of ‘em, and if he failed in one case, it 








proached it, it proved to be a rusty old sleigh, 
fastened behind a covered wagon, proceeding 
at a very slow rate, and taking up the whole 
road, Finding that the owner was not dis- 
posed to turn out, we determined upon a vol- 
ley of snow-balls and a good hurrah. ‘These 
we gave with a relish, and they produced the 
right effect, and a little more, for the crazy 
machine turned out into the deep snow by the 
side of the road, and the skinny old pony 
started on a full trot, As we passed, some 
one who had the whip gave the old jilt of a 
horse a good crack, which made him run 
faster than he ever did before, [1] warrant. 
Aud so, with another volley of snow-balls, 
pitched into the front of the wagon, and three 
times three cheers, we rushed by. With that, 
an old fellow in the wagon, who was buried up 
under an old hat, and beneath a rusty cloak, 
and who had dropped the rains, bawled out, 
“Why do you frighten my horse?” “Why 
don’t you turn out, then?” says the driver. 
So we gave him three rousing cheers more; 
his horse was frightened again, and ran up 
against a loaded team, and, | believe, almost 


him.” 





only made him more perseverin in the next. 
His motto was—“never say die!” 

Betty Darling, as they used to call her— 
old Mr. Darling’s daughter, what used to liv 
out on the Runs—was about the torn downset 
mischief of a gal in all Georgia. Betty was 
rich and handsome and smart, and had more 
admirers than she could shake a stick at, but 
she was sich a tormentin little eoquet that the 
boys was all afraid to court her in downright 
earnest. When Mr. Doolittle found her out 
he went rite at her like a house-a-fire, She 
was jest the gall for him, and he was 
to have her at the risk of his life, 


Well, he laid siege to old Mr. D 
house day and night, and when he. cul * 
ters to her that was enuff to throw any other | 
gal but Betty Darling into a fit of the high- 
stericks to read ’em. Jest as e ex- 
pected, after encouragin him jest enuff to 
make the feller believe he had the thing ded, 
she kicked him flat. But shaw! he was per- 
fectly used to that, and he was too much of a 
filosofer to be discouraged by sich a rebuff, 
when the game was worth 





_ He didn’t lose a minit’s seagull 


ed up and went rite at her again. Everybody 
was surprised to see bim gwine back 
to old Mr. 
been treated by Betty; but they was a good 
deal more surprised, and the boys was terribly 
alarmed in about a month, at the headway he 
seemed to be makin in his suit. All at once, 
Miss Betty’s conduct seemed to change to- 
wards him, and though her father and mother 
was terribly opposed to the match, anybody 
could see that she was beginnin to like the 
schoolmaster very well. 

‘Things went on in this way for a while, till 
biemby old Mr. Darling begun to git so uneasy 
about it, that he told Mr. Doolittle one day, 
that he musn’t come to his house no more; 
and that if he ketcht him sendin any more 
love letters and kiss verses to his daughter by 
his nigger gals, he’d make one of his boys give 
him a alfired cowhidin. 

But Mr. Doolittle didn’t care for that 
neither. He could see Miss Betty when she 
come a shopin in stores in town, and ther was 
more’n one way to git a letter to her, What 
did he care for that old Darling? His daugh- 
ter was hed and hart in love with him, and 
was jest the galto run away with him too, 
if she was opposed by her parents. And as 
for the property, he was certain to that when 
once he married the gal. 

On Saturday, when ther was no school, Mr. 
Doolittle went to old Squire Rogers, and 
told him he must be reddy to marry a couple 
that night, at exactly ten o’clock. 

“Mum,” says he, “‘you musn’t say a word 
to nobody, Squire. ‘The license is all ready, 
and the party wants to be very private.” 

Squire Rogers was one of the most accomoda- 
tin old fellers in the world on sich occasions. 
Mrs. Rogers was a monstrous cranky, cross 
old lady, and nothing done the old Squire so 
much good as to marry other people, it didn’t 
make no odds who they was. Besides, Mr. 
Doolittle was a injured man and a great scolar, 
in his opinion, aud belonged to his church. 

Mr. Doolittle had arranged the whole 
business in first rate order. Miss Betty was 
to meet him at the end of her father’s lane, 
disguised in a ridin dress borrowed for the oc- 
casion, when he was to take her ina close 
one horse barouche and ‘fly with her on the 
wings of love,” as he sed he would, to the 
Squire’s office, whar they was to be united in 
bands of wedlock before anybody in the vil- 
lage know’d anything about it. He had made 
arrangements at the Hotel for a room, which 
he seed fixed up himself for the auspicious 
occasion, and he had writ a letter to a friend 
of his down in Augusty to be thar the next 
week, to take charge of his school, as he 
thought it mought be necessary for him to 
keep out of the way of Old Darling for a few 
weeks, ti! the old feller could have time to 
come to. 

All day Mr. Doolittle was bustin about as 
if he wasn’t certain which eend he stood on, 
while the sunshine of his heart beamed from 
his taller colored face in a way to let every- 
body know something extraordinary was 
gwine to happen. 

Jest after dark he mought been seen drivin 
out by himself in a barouche towards old Mr. 
Darling’s. Everybody ’spected something, 
and all hands was on the look out. It was 
plain too see Squire Rogers’ importance was 
swelled up considerable with something, but 
nobody couldn’t git a word out of him. 

Mr. Doolittle didn’t spare the lash after he 
got out of sight of town, and with strainin 
eyes and palpitatin hart, he soon reached the 
place appointed to meet the object of bis con- 
sumin affections. 

Was she thar? No! Yes! It is? Yes, thar 
she is!—the dear creater. The skirt of her 
nankeen ridin dress, what sets close to her 
angelic form, flutterin in the breeze. She 
stands timidly crouchin in the fence holdin 
her vale close over her lovely face, tremblin 
in every jint for fear she mought be discover- 
ed and tore away from the arms of her de- 
voted Ebenezer! 

‘Dearest angel!” ses he, in a low voice. 

“Oh, Ebenezer!” and she kind o’ fell in his 
arms. 

“Compose yourself, my love.” 

‘Oh, if father should ” 

**Don’t fear, dearest creature. My arm shall 
protect you again the world.” And he was 
jest gwine to pull away her vale to kiss her— 

“Oh!” ses she, “didn’t I hear somebody 
comin?” 

“Eh?” ses he, lookin round. “Let’s git in, 
my dear.” 

And with that he helped her into the bar- 
ouche, and contented himself with imprintin 
a burnin kiss that almost singed the kid glove 
on her dear little hand, as he closed the door. 
Then jumpin on the front seat, he drove as 
fast as he could to town, encouragin her all 
the way and swarin to her how he would love 
her and make ber happy, and tellin her how 
her futher and mother would forgive her and 
think jest as much of her as ever. 

Pore gal! she was so terribly agitated that 
she couldn’t do nothin but sob and cry, which 
made Mr. Doolittle love her more and sware 
the harder. 

When they got to the Squire’s office, and 
the boys that was on the watch seed him help 
her out of the barouche, everybody know’d 
her at once, in spite of her disguise, and sich 
another excitement was never seed in Pine- 
ville. Sumi of the fellers was half out of ther 
senses, and it was necessary to hurry the cere- 
mony over as quick as possible for fear of 
bein interrupted by the row that was evident- 
ly bruin. 

**Be quick, Squire,” ses Doolittle, handin 
out the license, and shakin like he hada 
ager, ‘for Miss Darling is very much agita- 
ted.” 

The Squire bardly waited to whipe his 
spectacles, and didn’t take time to enjoy him- 
self in readin the ceremony slow, and puttin 
the dimi-semi-quivers in his voice like he 
always did. ‘The noise was gettin louder and 
louder out of doors and sumbody was knockin 
to git in. 

“Oh!” ses Betty, leanin on Mr. Doolittle’s 
arm for support. 

“Go on,” ses Doolittle, pressin her to his 
side, his eyes on the Squire, and his face as 
white as a sheet, 

‘Open the door, Rogers,”’ ses a hoarse voice 
outside. 

But the Squire didn’t hear nothin till he 
pronounced the last words of the ceremony, 
and Ebenezer Doolittle and Elizabeth Darling 





opened. 
Mr. Darling and Bill, and Sam Darling, fol- 
lowed by a whole heap of fellers. . 
tenet at 
of the n i ; 

“Take hold of her!” ses old Darling, 
of the huzzy! . . . 
"Sind if” ees Doi, 
eee arm. off, 
She is my lawful wife, a 
tection of the law.” 








Darling’s, after the way he had) peace 
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nd I claim the pro-| ered tri 


ewspaper, Devoted to Agriculture, Mechanic Aris, Literature, 


jumped up on the table and hollered out: 

“I command the peace! I command the 
in the vpame of the State of Georgia!” 
“She’s my wife!—my lawful wife!" shout- 
ed Doolittle. ‘1 call upon the law!” 

Jest then the bride got over her faintin fit 
and raised her droopin hed,—the vale fell off, 
and—oh, cruel fate! Mr. Ebenezer Doolittle 
stood petrified with horror, holdin in bisarms 
not Miss Betty but Miss Betty’s waitin-maid, 
one of the blackest niggers in Georgia, who, 
at that interestin crisis, rolled her eyes upon 
him like two*peeled onions, and throwin her 
arms around his neck, exclaimed— 

‘Dis is my dear husband what Miss Betty 
gin me her own self!” 

Sich a shout as did foller! 

“Go to the devil, you black——” ses Doo- 
little, tryin to pull away from her. 

“Stick to him, Silla,” ses the fellers, “he’s 
yours accordin to law.” 

Old Squire Rogers looked like he’d married 
his last couple, pore old man, and hadn’t a 
word to say for himself. ‘The boys and young 
Darlings like to laughed themselves to deth, 
while old Darling, who was mad as a hornet, 
was gwine to have Doolittle arrested for nig- 
ger stealing, right off. 

Pore Doolittle! He made out at last, to git 
lose from his wife, and to find the back door. 
He haint never been heard of in Pineville, 
from that day to this. 


SHORT PATENT SERMON. 








BY DOW, JR., OF THE SUNDAY MEROURY. 
Text.—Ha! old Winter’s reign is over, 
With his long and gloomy night; 
With his frost and icy fetters, 
He has sped his dreary flight. 
Where he reigned in chilly darkness, 
Joyous Spring may soon be seen, 
By exulting sounds surrounded, 
Sunny mirth and garland green. 


My Hearers:—Let us rejoice that the 
reign of the old tyrant Winter is over, at last: 
that he has done all the damage he can—and 
that mild, gentle Spring is now returning to 
setthings right again, ‘The streams, let loose 
from their icy chains, already begin to rejoice 
beneath the blessed smile of Freedom; and 
soon in verdant robes will each mountain, hill 
and dale be dressed. Soon will the infant 
violets, the first-born babes of the floral year, 
look smiling from their dew-spangled cradles, 
as they drink beauteous azure from the golden 
sun. ‘The spirit of the lily shall start from 
its tomb, and clothe itself in garments of pu- 
rity and loveliness. ‘The rose, hyacinth, and 
woodbine sweet, shall sing silent hymns of 
thanksgiving and praise, while multitudes of 
daisies lift their little glowing hands from the 
hill-sides and join in the chorus. The feath- 
ered songsters—Nature’s own minstrels—will 
shortly cause the groves, fields and meadows, 
to resound with the sweetest of music; and 
wiry indeed must be the strings of that mor- 
tal’s heart, which cannot vibrate with gladness 
at the joyful sounds. ‘The bugs, insects, flies, 
caterpillars, worms, frogs, toads, snakes, and 
reptiles of all kinds, will start from their 
hiding-places, and the earth appear as ani- 
mated asa plate of skippery cheese or the 
carcase of a dead horse in dog-days. 

My friends: our energies, which lie com- 
paratively dormant in winter, begin to thaw 
out with the ants and insects of spring. When 
we behold the earth assuming once more a 
fresh and youthful appearance—and see how 
the green blades and young buds are putting 
forth glad promises of a rich seed-time and 
harvest—we feel our hearts inspired with new 
hopes: the sunshine of joy lights up the win- 
try cells of our bosoms—ambition is spurred 
onward by stronger impulses, and fresh vigor 
seems to be imparted to the physical faculties. 
In winter we feel as though we had arrived 
at almost the last mile-stone on the highway 
of existence, and the journey thenceforward 
were gloomy and barren; but Spring appears 
to roll back the chariot of Time almost to 
within smelling distance of the flower-scented 
gardens of childhood. As rises the bright 
May morning’s sun, the old man, though gray 
and warped with years, walks abroad with 
aspring in his heart, though the snows of 
life’s winter still whiten his hairs. He is yet 
fond of Flora’s blooming children; the fra- 
grance of the rose is as sweet to him as ever; 
the merry carols of each little warbler of for- 
est and field, fall as pleasingly upon his ear 
as they did in his younger days—and for the 
moment he fancies himself a boy again. But, 
ah! the blessed illusion soon dissolves! The 
sad thought will return, that his brows are no 
longer bound with the green wreaths of youth 
—that, like the withered tree, he has shed all 
his verdure—that no vernal showers can cause 
him to vegetate again—and that perhaps the 
next coming Spring may cast her emerald 
mantle upon his silent grave. He feels, des- 
pite the renovation of all things around him, 
that his end is drawing nigh, while many of 
you, young fledglings of foolishness, fancy that 
you are to live forever, and then turn to live 
oaks on the mountains of immortality. 

My friends: there are milder and pleasanter 
days than these pent up for us in some sunny 
corner of the south; and brighter hours are 
already beginning to peep through the wind- 
torn curtain of March. As yet, the tender 
buds somewhat fear the uncertain blasts of 
Eurus. They stand at the door of life, and 
seem to be at a loss whether it were better to 
go ahead or back out entirely; but gentle heat 
and soft showers will, ere long, cause the 
green blood to dance in their veins—and out 
they will come, all of a sudden, like the itch 
on a school-boy. Oh, my friends! it is very 
pretty and appropriate for babes to be born 
with the flowers; but to think that so many of 
us mortals are doomed to die just as Nature 
is awakening from her wintry sleep, and 
weaving for the earth bright garlands of jey— 
just as the blossoms begin to blow and birds 
on bushes sing—and, as the old lady said, just 


green blades and ripe heads of humanity both 
in spring and in autumn; and he does as much 
slaughtering, surrounded by the bloom of 
summer, as in the midst of winter. That 
same invisible hand which is about to spread 
a variegated carpet over the now naked land- 



















General Intelligence, Se. Ce. 











love, ready to receive new seeds of wisdow, 
piety and virtuous resolutions. As you be- 
hold then how bright and promising is the as- 
pect of the outer world, look into your own 
bosoms and sve that such, and such vines only, 
are begianing to flourish as will yield you the 
golden fruit of happiness when the leaves of 
youthful have faded, and are about 
to fall in the ebill autumn of age. Above all, 
endeavor to keep hope in your hearts as you 
descend into the dark and wintry vale of years; 
for there isa clime beyond the precincts of 
the tomb where spring eternal reigns, and 
flowers can never fade. So mote it be! 

















W. S. CRAIG, 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHECARY, 
And DEALER IN POPULAR PATENT MEDICINES 

Corner Water St. and Market Sq’r, ; 
At the Store formerly occupied by J. E. LADD, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE, 


— 
LIFE INSURANCE: 


HE New Enginnd Mutual Lis 
My, established in Boston, wir NTR Ree 


stock of , in their fast annaal re 
inst, Le. the follow exhibit, viz. Port, in Dece mbepr 
Whole No. of policies issued, 1557 
Whole amount of receipts of inst year, on7 
“ « expenditures, including am't 317 
paid out for losses, ($17,900 00,) and inter. 
ent on capital stock, 


22,717 
17 

Accumulation during yr. ending Nov. 30, 1847. 066 one 
Previous to Nov. 30, 1847, 104:313 67 
Buch is the to ~~. of the Company 2 
very strong inducements to others to become —— | 


participate proportionably in the success which none and 

on bas alread 

a it, as well as in its favorable prospects for the fe 
Applications may be made to 


BENJ. A. G. FULLE 
Augusta, Jan. 1, 1848 LLER, Agent 
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FIRE! FIRE?! 
HE MAINE MAMMOTH MUTUAL FIRE IN 
MAT! } MU , e INSUR. 
TN Se TARE, (Secretary's Office at Pataca 
itinne to insure all kinds of pr t ’ 
stock companies. ee ae fe 





Offers for sale a General Assortment of Medicines, Paints, 
Dye Stuffs, al) the Valuable Popular Remedies in use, 
Perfumery, Glass Ware, Surgeons’ Instruments, 
Choice Groceries, Fancy Goods, Lamp Oils, 

&c. &c., on the most favorable terms. 


March 1, 1848. 9—tf 


RARE CHANCE TO BUY AFARM. 


Bagot HE subscriber offers for sale one of the best 

BR: Farms in the county of Kennebec, being the 

eee on which he formerly lived—situate in the 

_ north-west part of Winthrop, about three miles 

from Winthrop Village, and three miles from Readfield 

ees — sr ne of which the great Central Railroad, 
action, will pa 

Augusta, the Capital JP _ F omen and thirteen miles from 

dred acres, well divided 

and woodland. 





3 It contains two hun- 
nto tillage, pasturage, mowing 
It is well fenced, pri 

wall, and has yielded, in some oN aig - yp Mage | — 
There is a chance to obtain an inexhaustible supply of 
muck, upon the premises. The buildings are in excelient 
condition, and consist of a two story L house, the main 
part 38 by 20 feet; the L part 24 by 20; wood-house and 
shed 24 by 60; contuining all the conveniences for a farm 
house, such as good cellars, dairy room, wood-house &e 

&c.; all built in a thoreugh and workmanlike manner.— 
The barn is 100 by 40 feet, with a cellar under the most of 
it. There is also a chaise house 24 feet square; and a pig- 
gery, with a cellar under the whole, 25 by 80. There is 
also a good orchard, an aqueduct, three wells, and is wel) 
watered in every respect. The premises are in a good 
neighborhood, orfering all the conveniences of good socie- 
ty, meetings, schools, &c. The subscriber owning and 
living on another farm, wishes to dispose of this, and will 
give a good bargain to any one wishing to parchase a su- 
perior establishment for grain growing, dairying and stock 
raising. Possession given immediately if desired. 

ay Terms liberal. 

For further particulars enquire of Co.. G. W. STANLEY 
Augusta; Dr. Hormes, Winthrop; J. Wine, on the prem- 
ises; or of the subscriber in Wayne. ISAAC BOWLES. 

Wayne, Dec. 22, 1847. 51 


DR. TOWNSEND’S SARSAPARILLA, 
The most Extraordinary Medicine in the World! 


HIS Extract is put up in quart bottles; it is six times 

# eoeneee, poem, and warranted superior to any 
sold. It cures diseases without vomiting, purgi j ~ 
ing, or debilitating the patient. pe Pe Seen 

The great beauty and superiority of this Sarsaparilla 
over all other medicines is, while it eradicates diseases it 
invigorates the body. It is one of the very best Spring and 
Summer medicines ever known; it not only purifies the 
whole system and strengthens the person, but it creates 
new, pure and rich blood; a power possessed by no other 
medicine. And in this lies the grand secret of its wonder- 
ful success. It has performed within the past two years 
more than 35,000 cures of severe cases of disease; at 
least 6000 of these were considered incurable. More than 
3000 cases of Chronic Rheumatism; 2000 cases of Dyspep- 
sia; 4000 cases of General Debility and Want of Energy; 
7000 cases of the different Female Complaints; 2000 cases 
of Scrofula; 1500 cases of Liver Complaint; 2500 cases of 
disease of the Kidneys and Dropsy; 8000 cases of Con- 
sumption, and thousands of cases of diseases of the blood, 
viz: ulcers, erysipelas, saltrheum, pimples on the face, &c. 
together with numerous cases of sick headache, pain in 
the side and chest, spinal affections, &c. &c. 

This, we are aware, must appear incredible, but we have 
letters from physicians and our agents from all parts of the 
United States, informing us of extraordinary cures. R. Van 
Buskirk, Esq. one of the most respectabje druggists in 
Newark, N. J., informs me thet he can refer to more than 
150 cases in that place alone. There are thousands o 
cases in the city of New York, which we will refer to 
with pleasure, and to men of character. It is the best 
medicine for the preventive of disease known. It undoubt- 
edly saved the lives of more than 5000 Children the past 
season, as it removed the cause of disease, and prepared 
them for the Summer season. 

Unitep States Orricer.—Capt. G. W. McLean, of 
the U. 8. Navy, and member of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ure, has kindly sent us the following certificate. 











Ranway, Jan. 2, 1847. 
A year since I was taken with the Influenza, and my 
whole system left in a debilitated state. I was induced to 
try Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking two or 
three bottles, I was very much relieved, and attribute it 
entirely to the said Sarsaperilla. I have continued takin 
it, and I find that IL improve every day. I believe it anal 
my life, and would not be without it under any considera- 
tion. G. W. McLean. 


SCROFULA CURED, 


This certificate conclusively proves that this Sarsaparilla 
has perfect contro] over the most obstinate diseases of the 
blood. Three persons cured in one house is unprecedented. 

Tueree CuiLpren.—Dr. Townsend: Dear Sir:—I have 
the pleasure to infurm you that three of my children have 
been cured of the Scrofula by the use of your excellent 
medicine. They were afflicted very severely with bad 
sores—have taken some four bottles—it took them away, 
for which I feel under deep obligation. 

Yours, Isaac W. Crain, 106 Wooster st. 


To Mothers and Married Ladies. 


This extract of Sarsapurilia has been expressly prepared 
m reference to female complaints. No female who has 
reason to suppose she is approaching that critical period, 
“the turn of life,” should neglect to take it, as it is a cer- 
tain preventive for any of the numerous and horrible dis- 
eases to which females are subject at this time of life. This 
period may be delayed for several years by using this med- 
icine. Nor is it less valuable to those who are approaching 
womanhood, as it ie calculated to assist nature by quicken- 
ing the blood and invigorating the system. Indeed, this 
medicine is invaluable for all the delicate diseases to which 
women are subject. 

It braces the whole system, renews permanently the nat- 
ural energies—by removing the impurities of the body, vot 
so far, stimulating the system as to produce a subsequent 
relaxation, which is the case of most medicines taken for 
female wenkness and disease. 


GREAT FEMALE MEDICINE, 


Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla is a sovereign and speedy 
cure for incipient consumption, barrenness, lencorrhea, or 
whites, obstructed or difficult menstruation, incontinence 
of urine, or involuntary discharge thereof, and for the gen- 
eral prostration of the system—no matter whether the re- 
sult of inherent cause or causes, produced by illness or ac- 
cident. 

Nothing can be more surprising than its invigorating ef- 
fects on the human frame. Persuns subject to Weannuess 
and lassitude, from taking it, at once become rubus: ana 
full of energy under its influence. It immediately counter 
acts the nervelessness of the female frame, whics is the 
great cause of barrenness. 

It will not be expected of us, in cases of so delicate s 
nature, to exhibit certificates of cures performed, but we 
can assure the afflicted that hundreds of cases have been 
reported to us. Several cases where families have been 
without children, after using a few bottles of this invalua 
ble medicine, have been blest with a healthy offspring. 

Dr. Townsend—My wife being greatly distressed by 
weakness and general debility, and suffering continually by 
pain and a sensation of be down, falling of the womb, 
and with other difficulties, and having known cases where 
your medicine has effected great cures; and also hearing 
it recommended for such cases as I have described, I ob- 
tained a bottle of your Extract of Sarsaparilla, and follow- 
ed the directions you gave me. In a short period it re- 
moved her complaints and restored her health. Being 
grateful for the benefits she received, I take pleasure in 
thus ncknowieigas it, and recommending it to the public. 

M. D. Moore, cor. of Grand and Lydius sis. 

Albany, Aug. 17, 1847. 


Opinions of Physicians, 

Dr. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders from 
physicians iu different parts of the Union. 

This is to certify that we, the undersigned, physicians of 
the city of Albany, have in numerous cases prescribed Dr. 
Townsend's Sarsaparilia, and believe it to be one of the 
most valuable preparations of the Sarsaparilla in the mar- 
ket. H. P. Puuine, M. D. 

J. Witson, M. D. 
R. B. Baices, M. D. 
P. E. E_menporr, M. D. 

Principal office, 126 Fulton st., Sun Building, N. Y.; 
Redding & Co., 8 State st., Boston; Dyott & Bens, 132 
North st., pe eae BA 8. Honea, Drege, 
Baltimore; and by the principal Droggists and Merchants 
coe | throughout the United States, West lidies, and 


4. E. LADD, Angusta, and H. J. SELDEN & CO., 
Hallowell, wholesale retail ; for sale also by J. 
H. Leon & Co., Waterville; P 
A. T. Perkins, G. M. Atwood, G 
China; Thomas Frye, Vassalboro. 


FOR SALE. 


HE HOUSE and LOT on B Street, now occupied 








ANDROSCOGGIN AND KENNEBEC 
RAIL ROAD. 


and yelp to he See Se 
i terville, as follows, 

The ScnONr COEtinaabten cha ties tiny of 
The sEvVENTH a ne bye 





December 27th, 1847. ‘ 18wl 








A tariff of rates has been fixed from the experience of 
other companies of long standing, which we think 
give satisfaction to the insured. . 
= company has been in operation lees than one yea, 
= has issued over one thonsand policies, covering an 

unt of Property exceeding $800,000, and taken premi- 
= a to the amount of $100,000. 
Pplication for insurance can be made to any authorized 


agent. Ww _ . - 
Augusta, Aug. 20, WATSON F. HALLETT, Sec ¥ 


MORTGAGEE’S NOTICE. 
WW re rmnas, Revnorne of Sidney, by his 
to one JONATHAN Revwoipe, a certen, Ma aa i 


uate in said Sidney, being part of fron 
three, containing 15 acres, more or | 


reel of land sit- 
t lot numbered forty - 


. eee, a8 more . 
larly described in said Mortgage deed, which is reseeded in 


the Kennebec Registry of deeds, book 147, page 23 
Mortgage has been duly assigned to me by ae ——. 
and whereas the conditions of said Mortgage have been 
broken, I do claim to foreclose the same, and herehy ¢ “- 
notice thereot, according to the Statute in such cases 
made and provided. PAUL BAILEY, 
by Bens. A. G. Fuccen. bis Att’ 
March 20, 1848. ] 


LUMBER--LUMBER. 


4 subscriber gives notice to those who may be desir. 
ous of purchasing, that he keeps constantly on hang 
all kinds of Lumber, such as Pine, Hemlock or Hard Wo. d 
PLANK, BOARDS, JOIST and TIMBER. Also, CLAP 
BOARDS and SHINGLES, of all qualities, which he wi!) 
sell at reasenable prices, at his House in Winthrop, or de 
livered at Winthrop Village. He will also furnish fraines 
of any dimensions at short notice, or Contract to build, re. 
move, repair or take down any buildings, in as good style 
and at as fair prices as can be done by any one ia the 
country. 

All orders promptly attended to 

ALBERT 8TURTEV 
Winthrop, February, 1848. —_—— 9 








TO STOCK GROWERS 
. 
HE FULL BLOOD DURHAM BULL YOUNG LEOP. 
ABD, will stand for the season, commencing the first 
of April next, at the farm of ZELOTES DOWNS, Athion 

LEOPARD is from the celebrated stock of Darhams i 
ported by E. P. Prentice, Esg., of Albany, N. ¥., and is 
thorough bred; he was purchased, by J. W. Haines, when 
a calf, for the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
brought to this State some five years since; he girts seven 
feet five inches, and is of great beauty and excellent points. 
He has been owned by Luke Houghton of Anson, for three 
years pust, and his stuck is highly esteemed by the farmers 
in that vicinity. 

N. B. He will stand, the month of March, at the farm 
of JONAH CROSBY, in Albion. Gentlemen please call 
and examine for yourselves. Terms $2 Sor the season. 

Albion, March, 1848. éwlo 


—$ $$ 


THE PILES!—A Cure for Life secured. 


D—D® UPHAM’S INTERNAL REMEDY for the core 
of Piles, Inflammation of the Liver and Spleen; In- 
flammation, Soreness and Ulceration of the Btomach, Bow 
els, Kidneys and Biadder; Inflammatory and Mercurial 
Rheumatism; Impurity of Blood; Weakness and Inflam- 
mation of the Spine; and for the relief of Married Ladies 

THE VEGETABLE PILE ELECTUARY, invented 
by Dr. A. Upham, a distinguished physician of New York 
city, is the only really successful remedy for that danger- 
ous and distressing complaint, the Piles, ever offered to the 
American public. 

Mark this: itis an Infernal Remedy, not an external 
application, and wil] cure any case of Piles, either biced- 
ing or blind, internal or external; and is probably the onjy 
thing that will. There is no mistake about it. It is 9 pos- 
itive cure—speedy and permanent. 11 is alxo a convenient 
medicine to take, and improves the general health in a re- 
markable manner. 

Each box contains twelve doses, at 8} cents per dose. It 
is very mild in its operation, and may be taken in cases of 
the most acute inflammation without danger. Allexternal 
applications are in the highest degree disagreeable, incon- 
venient, and offensive; and from the very nature of the 
disease, temporary in their effects. This medicine attacks 
} the disease at its source, and removing the cause, renders 
the cure certain and permanent. 

CURE FOR LIFE GUARANTIED.—The Electwary 














contains no mineral medicine; no aloes, colocynth, gam- 
boge, or other powerful and irritating purgative. No fear 
of taking cold while under its influence, no change in diet 
necessary. If taken according to the directions, a cure for 
life ia guarantied! 

Pamphlets, giving valuable information respecting this 
medicine, may be obtained of Agents, gratis. 

D. F. BRADLEE, 130 Washington street, Boston, Gen- 
eral Agent for the New England States. 


Great Success of Upham’s Pile Electaary. 
PorTLaND, Me., March 14, 1847 
Dr. Urnam—My Dear Sir:—I cannot express to you 
| my sincere and heartfelt thanks for the wonderful cure 1! 
have experienced by the use of your truly valuable Pile 
Electuary. I have been a perfect martyr to the Bleeding 
Piles for 10 years past, so much so that I became reduced 
to almost a skeleton, with loss of appetite, and general de- 
| rangement of the digestive organs. My eyes also became 
| affected, and in fact I was a misery to myself. I was ob- 
| liged to give up my business. I had tried all kinds of med- 
icine, had the best advice the Doctors in Boston and this 
place could afflurd—spent much money—and twice submit- 


ted to painful operations. I had become perfectly tired of 
life, and at the suggestion of my ‘riends, 4 was induced to 
try a box of your medicine; the firet I found to relieve me 
slightly, still 1 persevered, and purchased a second, and 1 


assure you, when I got half through, I found myself getting 
well; still 1 kept on, and now lam a well man. My Dear 
Sir, language cannot express my heartfelt thanks that Iam 
once more restored to health, and now in a condition to 
support my large family, dependent on me. 

You can use this letter as you please. 

Yours respectfully Samvue. CHartron. 

7.» oi E. Lapp, Dinuixewam & TiTcoms, Augus- 
ta; B. Wales, 8. Page & Co , Hallowell; H. Smith, G. M 
Atwood, Gardiner; A. G. Page, Bath; Washburn & Jor- 
dan, Belfast; G. W. Ladd, Bangor; Blant & Turner, Nor- 
ridgewock; Hall & Dow, Norway, and by the dealers in 
medicine generally throughout New England. If ly28 


DR. WARREN’S 


ARSAPARILLA, TOMATO AND WILD CHERRY 
PHYSICAL BITTERS, at 50 cents per bettie. 
Sarsaparilia, Tomato and Wild Cherry Bitters have now 
become a standard medicine, universally approved by Phy- 
sicians, as a safe, speedy and effectual remedy for Scro/fu- 
tous, Mercurial and Cutaneous diseases; Jaundice, Indi- 
gestion, Dyspepsia, Billions Disorders, Liver Complaints, 
Costiveness, Weak and Sore Stomach, Ulcers and Running 
Sores, se the Limbs, Pain in the Bones, Tomors 
in the Throat. Rheumatic Affections, Salt Rheum, Erysip- 
elas, bad Humors, Eruptions on the Face or Body, Caneer- 
ous Sores, Bags Evil, Chronic Catarrh, Languor, Debili- 
ty, Headache, Dizziness, Sallow Complexion, and all those 
diseases which arise from the abuse of Mercury, or from 
an impure taint in the blood, no matter how acquired. 
The extract here presented is prepared after directions 
given by the celebrated Dr. Warren, whose name it bears, 
and will be found superior to any preparation of the kind 
now in use. It is highly concentrated, entirely vegetable, 
and very finely flavored to the taste. The change which 
it produces in the condition and tendency of the system is 
speedy and permanent. 

As a Spring medicine for purifying the blood, strengthen- 
ing the stomach and body, and checking all consumptive 
habits, the Sarsaparilla, Tomato and Wild Cherty Bitters 
are entirely unrivaled. 

Prepared and sold by DAVID F. BRADLEE, at the 
Magasin de Sante, (Magazine of Health,) 130 Washington 
street, Boston, General Ames for Buchan’s Hu a 
Balsam of Life, Upham’s Pile Electuary, Bradlee’s fy ° 
ing and Preserving Pills, Dr. Jackson's Infallible Eradicat. 
or, Bradlee’s New England Hair Restorative, Bradlee’s 
Superior Cologne Water, &c. 
Also, as above, all the P 
use, pure and genuine, at the est possible prices. 
AcEentTs.—Augusta, J. E. Lapp, and 8. 8. Brooxs; 
Halioweli, B. ales, and 8. > Co.; Gardiner, H. 
Smith, and G. M. Atwood; Bath, A. G. Page; Belfast, 
Washburn & Jordan; Bangor,G. W. Ladd; Norridgewock, 
Biant & Turner; Norway, Hall & Dow, and by the dealers 
j@ medicine generally throughout New Engiand. ly28 


MONTAGUE’S INDIAN LUNG SYRUP, 
POSITIVE REMEDY tor Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, Disease of the Throat and Lungs, 

and Consumption in all the varied forms under which it 

a oo as the great destroyer of thé human race. 

is truly an Indian medicine and eae the only 
real one in use amongst the white people, although there 
are so many in circulation called Indian medicines. It is 
free from all mineral substances of any kind and character, 
that everything used in its composition is of the vegetable 
kingdom. 











lar Medicines in general 





Agents.—Corren & BLatcurorD, Augusta; Tuomas 
Fave, Vassalboro’. ly29 


POTTERS, LOOK HERE. 
ANTED TO HIRE one or two good Workmen at 
the Potting Business, to whom good wages will be 
Address the subscriber, Monmouth, Me 





paid. 


ame GOOD BOY, as an ea to the business, 
from 14 to 16 years of age. OHN SAFFORD, 2p. 
Monmouth, March 15, 1848. i 








TE A ES TE 
THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSELL EATON, 
Office over Granite Bank, W ater St. Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum, 
if paid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year, 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. (07 Single copies, four cents. 

Qo Any person who will obtain six good subscribers shall 
be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

Cy Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty-nine lines, for three 
insertions, and twenty-one cents for each subsequent in- 
sertion. Circulation, 4000 Copies. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
JOSEPH &. PAGE, Trave tine Acent. 
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